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Let us be your P 
GRAIN OF SAND! 


N OYSTER loves the secluded life of his own little shell. Once in a while, 

however, a grain of sand invades the oyster’s shell, bothering him so 
much that he covers it with a lime substance. The ultimate of this triggered 
reaction, as you all know, is a BEAUTIFUL PEARL. Metaphorically speaking, many 
pearls of vocal wisdom have been formed in the minds of singing teachers 
[some of whom had been practicing unwittingly a professional oyster-like 
existence] after attending a NATS workshop, where ideas flow as rapidly 
as grains of sand in an hourglass. 


| F you have yet to attend a NATS workshop, an exciting experience awaits 
you. This statement holds for persons at all growth levels: the college 
student; the beginning teacher; and the artist teacher of many years experi- 
ence. The workshops are geared so that every one soon becomes charged 
with their characteristic atmosphere of enthusiasm and expectancy. Indi- 
viduals come to these centers because of a realization that refinement of 
teaching techniques is dependent upon information from many areas of 
knowledge which, for the most part, is not easily included in studio instruc- 
tion. No one should hesitate to attend because his or her knowledge of 
voice is limited, or because his or her teaching has been successful. 


1" ours is to be a true profession, we must be led by an intellectual curi- 

osity and desire to grow in knowledge and experience as much as pos- 
sible. In the teaching profession, there are many new ideas continually 
emerging, and, as in the medical and legal professions, not one of us can 
afford to ignore them. If we do, we will soon discover that we do not stand 
still—we either move ahead or slip backward. The NATS workshop pro- 
gram affords an array of resource centers where the latest information is 
available to all who are dynamically interested in improving the quality 
of vocal practices in our country. Many who have attended in the past 
have written to say that they had gained more knowledge in our customary 
pe session than they had acquired elsewhere in a six-week summer 
school. 


head ATTEMPT has been made to strategically locate these workshops in 
the several regions of the country; there is one easily reached from 
where you live. As THE BULLETIN goes to press, the following locations will 
be available during the summer of 1959: 


June 7-12: Tutane University, New Orleans, Louisiana; Guy Baker and 
G. Fred Holler, Co-Directors. 

Aug. 7 - 12: University oF IpaHo, Moscow, Idaho; Glenn Lockery, Director. 

Aug. 9 - 21: InpDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Indiana; a two-week ses- 


sion in conjunction with the NATS Fellowship Program. 


Aug. 16-21: University or Co.torapo, Boulder, Colorado; R. Berton Cof- 


fin and Alexander Grant, Co-Directors. 


Additional locations are still under consideration. For information relative 
to the workshops, write the local directors listed above, or Grorce Cox, 
NaTIONAL DirREcTOR OF WorKSHOPS, LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON, WISCONSIN. 
Let a NATS workshop provide you with a grain of sand to develop your 
pearls of vocal knowledge! 


EMEMBER THAT under Section 1.162-5 of the Regulations of the Internal 
I Revenue Service, all expenses [travel, housing, meals and tuition] di- 
rectly connected with attendance at these workshops are deductible items 
from your 1959 income tax! [GrorcE Cox] 
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[Editor’s Note: The keynote address of 
the 1958 National Convention is printed 
here by popular acclaim. It was enthusi- 
astically received by the largest attend- 
ance in our history. The conventions 
are getting better and better. You had 
better plan on being at the next one!] 


AS A CHARTER MEMBER of NATS, it is 
an honor of the highest order to ad- 
dress you as the keynote speaker for this 
remarkable convention. It marks the 
close of fourteen years of endeavor as a 
national organization. The beginning of 
the fifteenth year should inspire all 
present members to make the time 
ahead a great era of responsible and 
certain accomplishment in all that per- 
tains to the teaching of singing. This be- 
ginning of a new cycle should create in 
future members a respect for the pre- 
cedents now established. 

According to the dictionary, “key- 
note” has several definitions. In music, 
it is the note or tone on which a key 
system is founded. Another meaning as- 
sociates it with setting forth in advance 
the line of policy to be followed in a 
campaign or convention. I am sure that, 
after the preliminary program of yester- 
day, we are in the mood for the scale of 
nature—a lovely mellow major chord 
of gracious sound. Where in this coun- 
try, it may be asked, could we dupli- 
cate the privilege of hearing gifted sing- 
ers in a great opera house which, with- 
in a few years, no doubt, will be a hal- 
lowed tradition to many of us whose 
memory harks back to the days of Ca- 
ruso, De Luca, ScHUMANN-HEINK, 
MATZENAUER, PONSELLE, F'ARRAR, TIBBETT, 
and many others? Where, but in New 
York, could we be so royally enter- 
tained by the oldest and most distin- 
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guished singing teachers association in 
the country; many of its members are 
charter members of this organization? 
Shall we not salute the officers and 
members of the New York SINGING 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION? 

There is a challenge in the very name 
of this bulging city, now in its holiday 
attire and spirit. It is our present host. 
In this mid-century, it is the pivot of 
much of the world’s very existence, cul- 
turally, politically, financially, and in 
the efforts of peace and good will. Gov- 
ernment. representatives are here from 
the four corners of the earth, bringing 
their problems to the UN and its various 
branches and committees. It has been 
said that New York is no place for a 
convention because of so many counter- 
attractions. The co-chairmen, the New 
York committee, the program committee, 
as early as last January, sought to bring 
within the walls of this hotel the attrac- 
tions most stimulating to your future 
teaching. No doubt you are aware of 
this if you have studied your program 
carefully. It is not often our privilege to 
have a distinguished American opera 
singer, an eminent American composer, 
accomplished choral conductors, and a 
representative from a great foundation 
on our program. This philanthropic or- 
ganization is presenting a program in 
the humanities and the arts over a peri- 
od of time which should be known to 
all of us for it may influence our future 








REGISTRAR TINGLEY REPORTS ON MEMBERSHIP 


As of December 31, 1958, the 1888 members of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing fell into the regional distribution given below: 


Canada-Europe 7 Eastern 472 Southern 132 
Central 409 Northern 165 Southeastern 172 
Cal-Western 183 Northwestern 95 Southwestern 253 


If each member surrenders to the fullest obligation of membership during 
the remainder of the year, the association will close 1959 with a member- 
ship in excess of 2000. What a celebration we could stage next December! 
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as teachers in the art of singing. Not 
to be forgotten, we are privileged -o 
have country-wide representatives froin 
our own ranks of responsible teache:s 
who are on challenging panels for tke 
discussion of topics on which we need 
new information — or confirmation of 
what we already contentedly know and 
use in our own work. And how eagerly 
we are waiting to hear our young wir- 
ning talents in the Singer-of-the-Yeur 
contest. 

At this point, as the keynoter, and io 
stress present opportunity, may I say a 
very practical word about the remark- 
able music display? It is the largest that 
we have ever been able to have, and 
each and everyone of us should make it 
our business to spend time there. To 
refer again to the program, please note 
the many times that it says: VISIT THE 
EXHIBITS. We hear, from time to time, 
complaints concerning “difficulty in get- 
ting new materials,” “delays in deliv- 
ery,” etc. Here is your golden opportu- 
nity. Material is here for about every 
occasion for which a student or teacher 
may be concerned. The smartest group 
of publishers and research people you 
ever did meet are at your service. They 
will be glad to talk with you, take your 
name and address for future reference 
and help. May I ask if you all have read 
our President’s message in this De- 
cember’s BULLETIN? It relates to reper- 
toire and song categories. For added 
measure, there is a paragraph on culture 
and its problem in semantics. Read this 
before the week’s program unfolds! 

Another very practical “must” and 
immediate opportunity of this or any 
convention is the business meeting. It is 
held to acquaint the total membership 
of efforts in the past year; additions to 
membership, cost of organizational u)- 
keep, new plans, etc. It is an opportil- 
nity to meet and hear national leaders 
as well as regional who give of their 
time, outside of teaching schedules, in 
goodly measure to promote and stim 1- 
late national activity. Every memte! 
should make it his business to be there! 
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The total keynote of this convention 
is THe CULTURAL URGENCY IN A SCIEN- 
TiFIC Era. The word culture is not new 
tc us as Americans for it had its place 
early in our history. George Washing- 
ton said: . the prosperity of our 
country is closely connected with our 
improvement in the useful arts .. .” and 

. the arts and sciences essential to 
the prosperity of the State and to the 
ornaments and happiness of human life 
have a primary claim to the encourage- 
ment of every lover of his country and 
mankind.” Thomas Jefferson considered 
the arts as important as the other disci- 
plines. [There was not much encourage- 
ment from the Congress of that time— 
nor is there from the Congress of our 
time. | 

The word culture is not new to many 
members of our national association. 
All who make a devout practice of read- 
ing THE BULLETIN may recall a first- 
page article in the April-May issue of 
1948, a report by the NaTtronat Eprrori- 
AL COMMITTEE to the members for their 
comment and suggestion. Its title was: 
THe VocaL TEACHER IN RELATION TO THE 
GENERAL MusIcAL AND CULTURAL 
EDUCATION OF THE STUDENT. Let me 
quote: “It is evident that there should 
exist a recognized agreement among 
teachers of singing as to their responsi- 
bility for the general and cultural edu- 
cation of the student, concurrent with 
the basic procedure of vocal instruc- 
tion.” Two members of that committee 
ale attending this convention. More re- 
cently, this word culture, as it relates 
to our country, has sprung up in so 
many directions that it has become as 
repetitive as the more overworked one 
of personality. 

Russell Lynes, managing editor of 
Harper’s Magazine, recently wrote: 
“Culture in America is a fighting word. 
A: the mention of the state of American 
culture people choose sides, for it is un- 
lil'ely that there has ever been a nation 
as concerned about its cultural facade as 
ours.” I like especially John Cowper 
Powys who says in the preface to his 
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book, “THE MEANING oF CULTURE: “It 
[culture] is what is left over after you 
have forgotten what you definitely set 
out to learn.” 


Now then—what does all this mean to 
each and every member of our associa- 
tion, and what will we gain immediately 
from the next few days of listening, 
hearing, thinking and challenging? A 
short review of our organizational effort 
since 1944 would seem advisable at this 
point. In that year, when the initial steps 
were taken to bring about a first meet- 
ing of teachers on a national basis to 
begin establishing higher standards in 
the teaching of singing, and to write a 
strict code of ethics, there was enthusi- 
asm among some, but doubt among 
others. It was said that no group of 
singing teachers could possibly get to- 
gether and share their secrets. Person- 
ally, I have always wondered about 
this fantastic secrecy. What about the 
one and only method which only one 
teacher possessed? And what about the 
“specialists?” I recall coming to New 
York in 1920 when certain advertise- 
ments read: “Specialist in High Voice” 
—‘“Specialist in Diaphragmatic Breath- 
ing” — “... in Diction” — and especially 

. in Bet Canto.” The movement for 
NATS went on, however, and it was 
found that in the exchanging of views 
on studio procedure, we were well on 
our way. We profited by the thoughts 
and terms used by others. Today, we 
can say that we are a progressive body 
of men and women anxious to become 
aware of any discussion or objective 
which may enlarge our vision in deal- 
ing with singers privately or in groups. 
Far from being specialists, we proudly 
call ourselves — TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
The title infers that all the specialities 
are included. 

Through the medium of clinits in our 
earlier conventions, the establishment of 
summer workshops, chapters and study 
groups, we have been able to improve 
further the understanding of each other. 
We have been aided by the help of out- 
side authorities in the fields of physio- 
logy, psychology and acoustics. We have 
become aware of the responsibility of 
our teaching—which is with us at all 
times. [If anyone wants to add a minor 
third at this point, it could lend variety 
to the original major chord.] To these 
stated activities, we may proud/y add the 
following accomplishments: the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers of Singing 
was admitted to the list of Learned So- 
cieties by the NortH CENTRAL AssociA- 
TION OF SCHOOLS AND CoLLEcEs [the larg- 
est accrediting body in the country] in 
1953. Our non-profit incorporation, na- 
tional and regional conventions, summer 


Conuention 
Statistics 


Harold Luckstone 
* 


bp 261 members who were in 
attendance at the 1958 Na- 
tional Convention, held in New 
York City at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, December 27-30, came from 
the national regions in the follow- 
ing proportions: 


Calif-Western .......... 3 
Le errr 62 
RT Er 131 
J ae 11 
Northwestern .......... . 
Southeastern .......... 22 
ey renee 12 
Southwestern .......... 13 
Sy einai aon ware cpte ote 2 


The above table reveals that all 
regions were accounted for. All 
states were represented, except 
Alaska, Arizona, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

* 


109 non-members and guests 
of members plus 33 students 
brought the total attendance to 
403. 


* 
235 people attended the ban- 
quet, including 20 specially in- 
vited guests. 


Past-Presidents attending .... 4 
National ey et css maaan 8 
Members, Board of Directors . 6 
Regional Governor Seeks eee 7 
Lt. Governors . eevnadtnien nets 24 


11 chapter presidents were in 
attendance. In addition, some 20 
other chapter officers made their 
presence felt. 

* 

[Editor’s Note: The above statis- 
tics are printed as a challenge to 
those who plan the next conven- 
tion. In another way, it becomes a 
challenge to the regions. Will they 
maintain their same ratio of at- 
tendance, surge ahead, or be 
pushed down the ladder by a 
preponderance of enthusiastic 
members from another region? 
Next December will tell the 
story! ] 








workshops, study groups, and the pub- 
lication of THE BULLETIN, together with 
the fact that universities were paying 
the traveling expenses of its faculty 
members to our conventions, entitled us 
to be so listed. Our materials are on file 
at the offices of the North Central As- 
sociation at The University of Chicago. 
Our Apvisory COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EpucaTIon is dedicated to looking for- 
ward and providing the association 
with pronouncements, student and ar- 
tist auditions, and is presently engaged 
in the preparation of higher degress of 
membership than is now existent. Fur- 
ther announcements will be made as 
the work progresses. Our RESEARCH 
CommiIrTTEE is making rapid strides, and 
has contributed generously during the 
past months to THE BuLietin. Have 
you read and studied these tantalizing 
findings? There are books published by 
our members which cover several phases 
of our working problems—do you own 
them? 

I wish that we could see the re-estab- 
lishment of the Study Groups over the 
country. The first one, established in 
New York, is still active. It is not a big 
group of members, but a telling one. 
These groups were conceived with the 
idea of breaking down the larger form 
of gatherings into smaller ones so that 
all present could ask questions, contri- 
bute to, or challenge the subject in hand. 
It is a stimulating process when there is 
intelligent talk on our favorite subject 
and its many facets. 


Our members serve in schools of mu- 
sic associated with universities and col- 
leges, conservatories, public schools, and 
in their own private studios. Many are 
skilled artists in their own right with 
a splendid background of performance 
in opera, oratorio and recital. 


Briefly, this is our background to date, 
and returns us to the present. In our 
time, we cannot limit ourselves to the 
four walls of our studios. Each one of 
us must improve what he or she has to 
offer the singing student outside the 
singing lesson. It seems to me that the 
private teacher, wherever he finds him- 
self, has a tremendous responsibility. It 
takes not only abundant talent and skill 
to teach the young but also wisdom in 
directing many of them to the higher 
levels of attainment. The first lesson can 
be the beginning of this goal. Are we 
not concerned with the greatest form 
of COMMUNICATION—the singing and 
speaking voice? Long before difficult 
song literature or opera is permissible, 
as teachers, we are charged with the 
use of our own language in its highest 
form, and, with the smaller world in 
which we live, with a knowledge of 
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languages. Let us be aware of this 
latter statement. 


Where is the outlet for the young 
singer—church, community chorus, or 
more selected choral groups? Perhaps 
there wjll be small concert engagements. 
This is all preparatory background which 
is welcomed by the teachers in our 
higher schools of learning. There is al- 
ways the possibility of a great talent 
springing up, but the integrity of the 
singing teacher makes him want to de- 
velop the voice of anyone interested in 
good singing. He will not promise im- 
possible attainment. I know that many 
of our teachers are doing an intelligent 
and enthusiastic work along this line. 
Make no mistake—the singer is apt to 
remember the “first teacher” with affec- 
tion more especially if there has been 
enjoyment and improvement in the 
young singer. The eminent private 
teacher will probably receive the ad- 
vanced singer after four or five years 
spent in academic learning. This last 
is the real test of the great teacher of 
singing. Does any public performer in 
the singing field ever stop studying? 
Against the speed of the day, we are 
directing a personal development which 
cannot be of the same timing for every- 
one. A good technique is a voice saver 
in any circumstance. We hear talk 
everywhere today concerning the “new 
leisure.” It is to be a time of individual 
culture in lines other than vocation. 
What a fine opportunity for the trained 
amateur who may give of his new- 
found talent to his immediate com- 
munity. We need more of these po- 
tential talents throughout our land. 
Today, the country is “opera-minded,” 
and many studios teach nothing else. 
We are going to hear tomorrow from the 
President of the National Opera Associ- 
ation, also from the Director of Educa- 
tional Activities of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. There is to be a sym- 
posium on “Opera in America.” When 
we have heard these authorities, we 
should make it our business to help 
everywhere in a national movement for 
more opera houses over the land for our 
young, qualified, opera talent. At pres- 
ent, there are some community groups, 
universities, and music schools who are 
doing a big job in presenting new as 
well as more familiar opera scores. We, 
as teachers who are experienced in this 
field and very near to it, can express 
this great need to the listening public 
everywhere we get the chance. 


Ladies and gentlemen, please open 
wide your hearts and minds to the op- 
portunity and spirit of these next few 
days. You do not have to agree with 
all you hear and see. In fact, we can 


develop a twelve-tone scale as the ses- 
sions progress. We must remember that 
we are asked fora little while to think 
beyond our individual horizons. We are 
asked to take part in the space of imag- 
ination and vision. Space is not a new 
word to us. Do we not use it as a device 
of thought to bring about a habit? Be- 
fore another decade-and-a-half comes 
to pass, we may have established a 
school of music, or a private studio on 
the moon, and maybe there'll be a scale 
of 24 quarter-tones to which to tune 
our ears. 


Our association must then, in the im- 
mediate future, build. itself toward 
greater fulfillment of those precepts 
with which it began. We, as members, 
are no longer in our first youth of as- 
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Dorothy 7. Schnecder 


EACHING SOLO singers aS a group 
7 a class is only valuable for be- 
ginners. It is valuable for them, how- 
ever; and I use the group technique 
when teaching voice class in the pub- 
lic high school. I think, too, that pri- 
vate teachers who haven’t tried it 
might find this technique useful for 
beginning pupils, particularly, if they 
are teen-agers. 

THE Cxass Routine. There are a 
number of interesting routines pos- 
sible. I have found the following, how- 
ever, to be a good class routine: 

[1.] The class stands, and warms up 
on two or three exercises. 

[2.] The class sings in unison a song 
it has studied, and is still learning. 
[3.] The class sits down, and new mu- 
sic is distributed. The teacher dis- 
cusses the new song, and sings it for 
the class. 

[4.] The class then sings the new 
song. 

[5.] The class then sings another song 


with reference to a particular thing, 
pronunciation, phrasing, interpreta: 
tion, etc. 


[6.] One student sings a song alone. 

[7.] The class criticizes the studen‘; 

then the teacher criticizes and makes 

suggestions. 

[8.] Two or three more students sing 

a song alone, followed by pupil and, 

then, teacher criticism. 

[9.] The class sings another song. 
The important thing to keep in mind 

is that you must keep it a group ac 
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sociation work, and should demand more 
o' ourselves in the future. We must 
serve in order to be served. Your But- 
L=TIN will be your guide for future an- 
nouncements important to every mem- 
ber everywhere. A great philosopher 
once said: “...the difficult is that which 
cin be done immediately; the impos- 
sible will take a little longer.” 


We must always remember those who 
vill follow us. We shall need younger, 
enthusiastic teachers. They must be 
skilled in knowledge and gifted with 
inagination beyond the economic and 
p'actical side of teaching. Our teachers 
ir all fields of education mould our 
nation’s future. Maybe these future 
teachers will have in their lifetime a 
CouNCIL OF THE ARTS under govern- 


mental recognition. Maybe we, as well 
as they, will see and hear great Ameri- 
can operas sung throughout the coun- 
try in our own language. Isn’t it exciting 
to you to accept this present and future 
challenge? 


In closing, I should like to quote an 
observation by Dr. Howard Hanson on 
the occasion of the beginning of his 
35th year as Director of the Eastman 
School of Music: “This is what I have 
learned in 34 years. The importance of 
beauty and the importance of man and 
the glory of a great art which God has 
given to mankind for the communication 
of that beauty. As I now try to recall 
the past,” said Dr. Hanson, “it seems 
to me that I was more positive in many 
of my beliefs 10, 20 and 30 years ago 


than I am today. And yet, on the other 
hand, I believe that I have more con- 
fidence in the importance of the few 
things that I have learned which seem 
to have the elements of truth.” 

And from the poem of “The Birth of 
Everyman,” by John Masefield, these 
lines: 

“Might not the birth of everyman be hailed 
As a divine appearance come to lead 

Man to the living brotherhood they need? 
Each brings a person hitherto unknown 
For want of whom man travails and has 

ailed. 

Might not this reverence for life prepare 
A state more worth, wherein each citizen 
Should have, for faith, the world of fel- 


lowmen, 
For charity, a paradise on earth, 
For hope, the beauty of the singing 
there?2z 
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PROCEDURES 


tivity and not let it develop into a 
series of private lessons. 

Four Goop Group AcTIvITIEs. Pri- 
vate teachers often feel that a pupil 
learns best in a private lesson. The 
pupil is alone with his teacher and 
perhaps an accompanist, and he is less 
selfeonscious and, therefore, able to 
concentrate without distraction. 

For beginners, however, the pres- 
ence of other beginners is sometimes a 
help rather than a hindrance, for they 
are all in the same boat together. Un- 
der the teacher’s guiding hand, group 
activities can bear rich rewards for 
the individual. 

I should like to submit for the con- 
sideration of private voice teachers 
four such group activities. 

[1.] Singing in unison in which they 
encourage each other. 

[2.] Correct pronunciation of the 
vowel in which they listen to each 
o her. 

[3.] Criticism in which they believe 
each other. 

[4.] Correct breathing in which they 
teach each other. 

Singing in Unison. Beginners are 
oiten nervous and selfconscious. They 
ave shaky singing alone. Sometimes 
their whole body shakes, or they will 
sing off key from sheer nervousness. 
Ii others are singing, however, they 
ttke heart, are more at ease and sing 
better. Their poise improves. They 
are encouraged by being in a group. 

Correct Pronunciation of the 
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IN THE VOICE CLASS... 


Vowel. As we all know, pupils, par- 
ticularly beginners, do not hear cor- 
rectly the sounds they are singing. 
They will sing “aw” for “oh” and 
“uh” or “oi” for “ah.” Sometimes, it 
will take months for a pupil studying 
privately to hear himself accurately. 
Have the entire class sing an “oh” 
and listen to the sound of it. Have 
them think the true round “oh” and 
sing it again. Have them sing the cor- 
rect and then the incorrect sound of 
“oh,” and recognize the difference. 
Then have each pupil sing it alone. In 
future lessons do the same with “ah” 
and “oo.” Listening to the group and 
hearing the group sharpens the indi- 
vidual’s ability to hear his own pro- 
nunciation more accurately. - 
Criticism. Everyone loves to criti- 
cize. And pupils can hurt each other 
with sharp comments. IT Is IMpPorR- 
TANT, THEREFORE, FOR THE TEACHER TO 
SET THE CLIMATE OF CRITICISM. “Say 
a good thing first. If you cannot say 
anything good, don’t criticize.” 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. She received her B. A. 
from Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, and 
her M. A. from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. She has taught vocal 
music at South Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, with continuing classes in solo singing, 
for nineteen years. She founded and is the con- 
ductor of the Newark Choral Society, now six- 
teen years old. Formerly known as the Newark 
Alumni Chorus, this group came into being 
because her high school students wished to 
continue singing after graduation. 


If a teacher tells the pupil her pos- 
ture is incorrect, the pupil may not 
believe it. On the other hand, if a 
girl her own age says, “Mary isn’t 
holding her chest high,” Mary will be- 
lieve her. 

Pupils learn to be kind to each 
other, to recognize each other’s prob- 
lems [tight jaw, nasal tone, fake 
voice, etc.] and because they will be- 
lieve each other, they will believe 
the teacher more quickly. 

Correct Breathing. The teacher 
demonstrates correct breathing to the 
class. The students, as a group, emu- 
late the teacher. One pupil will get it 
first. Assign her to teach her neigh- 
bor. A teenager will learn more 
quickly from someone her own age 
than from the teacher. 

In the days that follow this lesson, 
the first few minutes of each lesson 
may be devoted to several small pu- 
pil-with-pupil lessons going on at the 
same time in different parts of the 
studio. The teacher watches and ob- 
serves one after the other and per- 
haps assists a difficult one. The stu- 
dent-teachers report on progress. 

This may sound like nonsense, the 
merest waste of time; but you might 
be surprised at the interest pupils 
have in each other, at the pride of the 
student-teachers in their achievement, 
at their own improvement, as they 
need to demonstrate, and at the learn- 
ing that can be accomplished for the 
individual in this group activity.t¢ 























WHERE IS JONES? 


“Have you Jones in Alabama?” “No, I have him in 
Utah, but Sam Smith heard that he is in Hawaii—it 
may be temporary!” Having made sure that there is 
no Brother Jones in any of these places, we will pro- 
ceed with our horrible example description, which, un- 
fortunately is only a slight exaggeration of the manner 
in which THE BULLETIN hears of address changes con- 
cerning that section of the membership with migratory 
tendencies. 

We are not complaining too seriously. KEEPER-OF-THE- 
Maitinc-LisT is a job, and jobs are to be done, but we 
wish that the waste of precious hours spent in hand- 
addressing BULLETINS to probable addresses, only to 
have them returned, could be eliminated. 

Figures are always impressive. Ours show that dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1958, we entered approximately 
350 address changes in addition to another 300 or so for 
new members and either resigned, dropped, or rein- 
stated members. Twenty-eight were in the whereabouts 
unknown category for part, or all of the year. In a mem- 
bership approaching 2000, this is sizeable, though not 
an alarming figure. The interesting thing is that hun- 
dreds of our members have cards that are yellow with 
venerable age with ne’er the sign of a change since 
the original cards, which predate, by a long time, our 
assumption of responsibility for this office from our 
good friend, Haro_p LucksTONE, in 1955. It would seem 
that only part of the flock is migratory! Non-member 
subscribers, now totaling close to 300, are watched over 
also by. this office. Since about two-thirds of this num- 
ber are colleges and schools, the changes here are fewer, 
occurring mostly in the area of individual subscribers. 

Working closely with Registrar Gertrude Tingley, 
Secretary Hadley Crawford and Treasurer Robert 
Bowlus, who, in turn, receive information from the 
regional governors and individual members, as do we, 
the ASSISTANT-TO-THE-EpIToR keeps a double record of 
membership—an alphabetized card file and a member- 
ship book, arranged by regions. After verification by 
intercommunication, each change is recorded on the 
member’s card, entered in the membership book at the 
new location, and removed from the former one. About 
three times a month, these changes are sent to the 
addressing service where new plates are made and the 
old ones “killed.” Galleys are run of these changes, 
and are checked against the original order before the 
address plates are filed. The addressing of wrappers for 
THE BULLETIN, which is just one of the many mailings 
undertaken, precedes the actual mailing of the magazine 
by about two weeks. Changes of address received after 
this operation are processed in the same manner, but 
the wrappers for THE BuLLETIN have to be hand-ad- 
dressed. In addition, it costs a higher rate of postage to 
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mail you your BuLuetin. The new stencil, of course, 
goes into use with the subsequent mailing. 

What about persons who do not-notify us of a change? 
THE BULLETIN goes out to the old address. Here, a wasie 
of services is involved: addressing, wrapping, sorting, 
and mailing. The addresser, the printer, and the post 
office exact their fee just the same for the incorrect 
address as they do for a correct one. At the post office 
of destination, the address on the undeliverable BULL#- 
TIN may be corrected if a new address is known, ard 
returned to 430 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for én 
additional charge. Many times, however, the new ai- 
dress is not legible. In some instances, we do not get a 
return until the subsequent issue is ready for mailing 
Eventually, we at least learn that an address is 1 
longer valid, and, in some cases, receive reliable in- 
formation as to the new address. Just as often, we dis- 
cover that we have been given erroneous information. 
and our second mailing [a personal, hand-addressed 
one] is returned; sometimes, we don’t even get the noii- 
delivered BuLLetin back at all. This means that the 
whole, wasteful and expensive process is repeated at 
the next mailing. It is then that the cry sounded at the 
opening of this song of woe goes out: “Where is Jones?” 

So—do be a good NATS member! When you contem- 
plate an address change, send us one of the cards 
furnished by the post office for this purpose, giving the 
date when the contemplated change is to become effec- 
tive. You will probably find that when your next 
BULLETIN reaches you at your new address that the 
change of address which you gave us in advance will 
be reported inside your copy [i.e., if the report of change 
reached us prior to the deadline for that issue]. Be- 
lieve us, we feel that it deserves to be printed in gold 
ink! [Annemarie Gerts] 


TAKE TIME TO BE A MEMBER 


The lament of the Assistant-to-the-Editor is only one 
sample of evidence that there are teachers of singing 
who pay dues to NATS, but have never consummated 
their membership. In some instances, the habitual join- 
ers are incapable of doing so; in other instances, the 
failure may be laid to loss of perspective. Those who 
fall in the first group probably should never have been 
granted membership. Usually, in a matter of time, these 
liabilities write themselves off. 

It is the second group with whom we are concerned 
For the most part, every person falling into this cate- 
gory is time-conscious, yet, as a group, they are eniz- 
matic. They are guilty of losing time for themselves and 
others through their unwillingness to take time to really 
save time. They are functioning under a false perspec: 
tive. Once in a while, however, we are confronted with 
the down-right greedy and selfish person, but we de 


not intend to discuss the socially immature. For a be; 


ginning, we want this worthwhile group to take time td 
read notices in THE BULLETIN and instructions sent t0 
you at other times. You'll find that it will save time fo 
everyone. When you do take time to read, you'll nq 
longer send your dues to the editor of THE BULLETIN 
or your change of address to the printer in Waukegan! 


THE BULLETIN 
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A Message 





ie THE DECEMBER ISSUE of the BULLETIN, emphasis was 
. placed upon the importance of considering the reper- 
tory of our advanced students in terms of categories in 
crder that they may experience many types of cultural 
backgrounds. With the knowledge gained of the cultural 
backgrounds of each category, a more comprehensive 
grasp of the essences and styles may be experienced by 
tie students. 

The subsequent remarks will be concerned with anal- 
yses of songs which may be made by teachers and stu- 
dents to the end that the patterns and techniques involved 
will become their common knowledge; that such study 
will eventually lead to the accumulation of a vital body 
of knowledge. 

Firstly, in addition to “knowing the notes” and pos- 
sessing some knowledge of the style, is there need for 
greater ability on the part of at least our advanced stu- 
dents to achieve an aesthetic analysis of the music and 
poetry which are being studied? Secondly, what is meant 
by an aesthetic analysis and how can it be implemented? 
Thirdly, what is the value of such practice to the teacher 
and student? 

Too frequently some of our students, because of beau- 
tiful voices and the ability to sell themselves personally, 
become satisfied with cursory interpretations of their 
songs as they manage to “get by.” They are unable to 
express effectively the essences because of the lack of 
total mastery of the details of their songs. If the teacher 
can possibly help establish such habits of study which 
will provide for careful consideration of all details of 
the songs, he is helping develop foundations for real 
growth. There is a definite need that our students de- 
velop appreciation for scholarship which includes mastery 
of techniques for investigating the details of songs. 

An aesthetic analysis of a song should consist of a de- 
tailed examination of the music and poetry and should 
contain, first of all, a detailed exposition of the EMOTIONAL 
CONTENT as is delineated by the degree of the presence 
or absence of tone tension. The emotional content may 
also be revealed by the degree of presence or absence of 
angularity or the degree to which the vocal line is 
‘curved.” For examvle, Edward German’s My Song Is 
Of The Sturdy North is, for the greater part, angular in 
ciaracter and has obvious occasions of tone tension or 
tone stress throughout. In Gabriel Fauré’s Le Voyageur, 
the first twenty-three measures clearly demonstrate the 
quality of angularity, whereas, beginning with measure 
twenty-four and extending to measure thirty-seven, a 
“curved” vocal line is experienced. Beginning at measure 
thirty-eight, the character of the melodic line returns to 
g-eater angularity and the supporting chords, due to their 
a'terations, reflect a considerable degree of tone tension 
or stress. From measure forty on until the end of the 
song, the feeling of angularity is always present. Obvi- 
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from the President 





ously, much of the emotional content of music is dictated 
and delineated by these physical characteristics. 

The EXTERNAL FEATURES of the music should next 
come in for consideration. The key or keys of the song 
with its modulations, if any, should be noted and carefully 
studied. The form should be carefully noted because it 
is principally from this source that the variety and con- 
trast in interpretive ideas may be perceived. Physical 
reaction, in some unobtrusive manner, to this musical 
form may then become the concern of the interpreter. 
Metronomic markings of the tempi are always important 
considerations for the interpreter as well as study of the 
meter. In case the selection is non-measured, complete 
apprehension of the general rhythmic flavor should oc- 
cur. Knowledge of whether the song is simple strophic, 
modified strophic or through-composed are important 
considerations, and sufficient practice should be sought 
to gain facility in recognizing them. Consideration of the 
position of the climax of the music is a truly important 
item in the study and a definite concept of its position 
will add to the sum total of the student’s knowledge and 
a possibly improved performance. 

Too frequently, students of singing do not give ade- 
quate attention to the POETRY OF THE SONG they are 
studying. Whether the poetry rhymes in couplets or 
triplets; whether the meter is iambic pentameter or with- 
out any particular rhyme scheme; the sense of prosody 
to be used; and poetic devices—be it onomatopoeia, alli- 
teration, metphor—all these have to do with the emer- 
gence of interpretive ideas. 

Lastly, and perhaps the most important is the ESSENCE 
of the song being studied. What is the meaning of the 
song to the interpreter and what is the best way to ex- 
press it? Perhaps the essence can be expressed in one or 
two words; again, it may take several sentences to relate 
it. To be able to comprehend the essence is the primary 
purpose of study. 

It is assumed that the teacher will be able to develop 
the aesthetic analysis himself before the responsibility is 
passed on to the student. Such work will, of course, im- 
prove the quality of the teaching and may even improve 
the self-esteem of the instructor. 

Perhaps only a very limited number of our students 
will have the training and background necessary to pur- 
sue such a study; therefore, the teacher must first intro- 
duce the project, then guide him from simple to progres- 
sively more difficult problems. Once he has grasped the 
format and understanding of the various steps involved 
in the procedures of making analyses he may have ar- 
rived at the desirable status of being able to help himself. 

That our students become better able to improve the 
quality of their subsequent musical and vocal experi- 
ences is our great concern. The above disclosure of pro- 
cedures, I believe, will aid.tt [Dale V. Gilliland] 
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The fine New York Annual Conven- 
tion is now a matter of history. It was 
a most enjoyable meeting with an 
excellent program of sessions and a 
record breaking attendance. A sincere 
word of appreciation to our President, 
Dale V. Gilliland, and to committees 
and committee chairmen who brought 
about this fine occasion is very much 
in order. 

Of special interest to those of us 
who are intimately concerned with 
local chapters was the meeting of 
chapter presidents and other repre- 
sentatives on Saturday morning, Dec. 
27, and the session on Tuesday after- 
noon the 29th, which again empha- 
sized the importance of the local 
chapter in the total picture of NATS 
activities. 

At the meeting on the 27th, your 
Co-ordinator of Chapters presented a 
resume of the findings gleaned from 
the replies to the questionnaire that 
was mailed to all chapter presidents. 
This report established a basis for a 
lively and interesting discussion re- 
garding accomplishments as well as 
problems of the various chapters rep- 
resented at the meeting. A request 
was made to have the report pub- 
lished in THE BULLETIN for the benefit 
of those who could not attend as well 
as for the membership as a whole. 
Since the entire report would be too 
long for inclusion in this column, we 
will mention only a few of the more 
important statistics. 

The first part of the questionnaire 
was designed to ascertain facts rela- 
tive to chapter membership, potential 
source of additional members, number 
of chapter meetings per year, attend- 
ance figures and dues. Since only 
twenty-two chapters replied to the 
questionnaire, the following figures 
cannot be considered absolutely ac- 
curate, but are based upon averages 
determined from the figures presented 
and then projected to cover both re- 
porting and non-reporting chapters. 

Total membership in all chapters is 
994. Teachers eligible . for chapter 
membership living in accessible areas. 
but not as yet members, totals 535. 
Number of meetings per year vary 
from one to eight or about an average 
of four. Average attendance figures 
vary from eight to fifty-five. By ap- 
plying a little arithmetic we conclude 
that almost 3000 people are in attend- 
ance at our various chapter meetings 
during the course of a year. A truly 
impressive total. 

The second part of the question- 
naire was designed to determine if 
the types of programs, social aspects 
and organizational plans had any di- 
rect bearing on the successful opera- 
tion of the individual chapters. The 
replies failed to show any trends that 
were conclusive. Programs and social 
activities are very similar in all chap- 
ters. Those with membership commit- 
tees have done no better and no 
[Please turn to page 25.] 


BOSTON 

On Sunday afternoon, January 11th, 
chapter members, their friends and pupils, 
crawled out of their igloos in parkas and 
ear-muffs to attend the mid-winter meet- 
ing. In spite of the bitter cold, approxi- 
mately 220 people attended, proving that 
a clinic is always of especial interest. 

The meeting opened with brief reports 
of the New York convention by Gertrude 
Ehrhart, Ed. Wing and Gertrude Tingley. 
Each declared it to have been the best 
convention that we have ever had—thanks 
to the wonderful work of the committees 
in charge of the program and local ar- 
rangements. It is hoped that any who 
could have gone and just didn’t were 
bowed down with vain remorse! 

It is several years since we have had 
a clinic at one of our meetings, and this 
was an outstanding one. The panel, moni- 
tored by Gertrude Ehrhart, consisted of 
Gladys Miller [New England Conserva- 
tory], David Blair McClosky [Boston Uni- 
versity] and Grace Leslie. Miss Leslie has 
conducted clinics and demonstration les- 
sons all over the United States, and we 
were pleased particularly that she was 
willing to come over from New York for 
the occasion. For a time, it appeared that 
she might have to come by camel and 
ostrich as a wreck on the railroad tied 
up the tracks. Fortunately, the line was 
cleared in time. 

The young singers who took part varied 
greatly in their vocal types and stages of 
development. This, of course, made _ it 
particularly interesting. The pupils were: 
Laura Margaret Marble, Harriet McKee, 
Richard Coldgrove, Stanley Wajda, Doug- 
las Marshall and William Morris. The ses- 
sion lasted for two hours, each teacher 
giving helpful suggestions to each singer. 
The spirit of these young people was ex- 
ceptionally fine. As usual, the meeting was 
followed by a most enjoyable coffee hour. 
[Gertrude Tingley] 
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BUFFALO 

The chapter held a meeting in Hunt 
Sidway Studio, November 3rd. Plans for 
a young singer’s recital were considered, 
the emphasis being on the need of a begin- 
ner not yet ready for public performance, 
but needing the experience of singing for 
one another. 

Mrs. Ruth Koehler Nichols had been 
asked by School Music News, a publica- 
tion of the New York State music educa- 
tors, to contribute an article dealing with 
practical suggestions toward furthering a 
better understanding between the music 
educators in our public schools and the 
private teacher. At Mrs. Nichols’ request 
a general discussion followed, which she 
found helpful. 

The beginner’s recital took place, No- 
vember 16th, in a beautiful room of the 
Central Park Methodist Church. Enthusi- 
asm was expressed for this type of recital 
wherein the neophyte has the opportunity 
to experience a taste of things to come. 

It was suggested that students of chap- 
ter members ask for THE BULLETIN in our 


Grosvenor Library. Sufficient demanc 
places it on the open rack. The meetin; 
was well-attended, and was adjourned un- 
til, January, 1959. [Marie L. Mohr] 
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CASCADE 

The fall meeting was held at Mr. anc 
Mrs. David White’s home in Albany, Ore- 
gon. Mr. Robert Walls [Oregon State Col- 
lege] introduced Mr. Mark Bair and Mis: 
Iris Gray, of Corvallis, who performed two 
interesting groups of songs. Mr. Bair sany 
the Six Gehlert Songs of Beethoven and 
Ravel’s Don Quixote songs. Miss Gray’s 
accompaniments were apt and musical. 

Mrs. White and Mr. Walls distributed 
complimentary lists of newer songs for 
Christmas, Easter and weddings. Mrs. Car- 
oline James invited the chapter to meet 
in January at her home in Vancouver, 
Washington, and Sister Mary Claudia set 
April 12th as the date of the spring meet- 
ing, which will be held at Marylhurst 
College. Mr. Melvin Geist and Mrs. Dagny 
Gustafson spoke about plans for the re- 
gional student singer contest. 

Mrs. White served a charming Chinese 
dinner during which the members from 
far-flung Oregon and Washington points 
had a welcome chance to converse and 
renew acquaintances. [Lloyd Mallett] 


Soe 


DETROIT 

Our second meeting of the current 
season was held at the Art Center Studios 
of our president, Professor Amos Ebersole. 
He and his wife, Dr. Nellie Huger Eber- 
sole, had attended the regional convention 
at Chicago in November, and gave the 
group a very graphic description of their 
activities while there. Another fine report 
was given by one of our new members, 
Miss Celeste Cole, about the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Negro Musicians, which was held in Phil- 
adelphia during September. 

The program for the evening was ably 
furnished by soprano Frances Jackson. 
She was introduced and accompanied by 
her teacher, Estelle Andrews. Mrs. Jack- 
son sang Schubert’s Du bist die Ruh, At 
the Feet of Jesus and a spiritual, Til’ | 
Awake, arranged by Burleigh. A_ short 
social period followed with refreshments 
provided by our gracious host and hostess. 
[Jeanne Southern] 
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KANSAS CITY AREA 
The chapter held its third meeting of 
the year on Monday, January 5th, at the 
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home of chapter member William Lem- 
onds and at the College of St. Teresa. 
The meeting progressed from a pot-luck 
dnner at Mr. Lemonds’ residence to a 
fiim-lecture at the college nearby. The 
fim procured was: High-speed Motion 
P ctures of the Human Vocal Cords in Ac- 
tion. Dr. Norman Ginsberg, otolaryngolo- 
gist, formerly of the staff of the Kansas 
University Medical School, followed the 
fiim with a very enlightening and interest- 
ing discussion on MYASTHENIA LARYNGIS— 
weakness of the muscles of the larynz. 
{Henry L. Cady] 


ox 


LOS ANGELES 

Our second meeting of the season was 
held, November 2, 1958, at Pepperdine 
College. Jean Houghton was the hostess. 
Our president, Jessie Patterson, welcomed 
all to an enjoyable afternoon. Jerold Shep- 
herd announced the Singer-of-the-Year 
auditions to be held on November 8th 
at the Florence Russell Studios. Lawrence 
Morton was our interesting speaker of 
the day. Hulda Dietz’s beautiful Thanks- 
giving table made our social hour a joy. 

The third meeting of the 1958-59 season 
was held, January 4, 1959, in the spacious 
parlors of the Immaculate Heart College. 
Fifty members and guests were present. 
Our president, Jessie Patterson, noted 
happily that three of our local members 
contributed to the December BULLETIN, 
viz.: Lee Hardy, Charles Hedley, and Wil- 
liam Vennard. Also noted was the excel- 
lent November concert given by William 
Vennard. Florence Russell submitted full 
plans for student recitals: two recitals are 
to be given—the first in February and the 
second in May. A third will be scheduled 
if enough applicants are on file. No more 
than six students will appear on each pro- 
gram with ten minutes singing time allot- 
ted per student. A fee of $3.00 will be 
charged; there is no age limit; and no 
form of contest will enter into these re- 
citals. Teachers must submit information 
on their student’s past appearances. 

Patricia Baker gave notice of the Den- 
ns Voice Award of $1000 to be held on 
February 28th at Barker’s Auditorium; 
aes sixteen to twenty-five years. A most 
interesting program was introduced by 
Irene Hanna: Ways and Means to Stimu- 
lete Interest in Good Music. Ruth Cham- 
lee’s pupil, Judith Cogan, opened the pro- 
gam with three songs, which she sang 
beautifully. Clyde Lehman was her ac- 
companist. Mary Tingloff, of the public 
school system, was the guest speaker. A 
panel discussion followed. William Ven- 
nard was the excellent moderator; Calista 
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Rogers and Jean Houghton completed the 
panel. The program closed with the sing- 
ing of two fine numbers by Judith Reed 
Beckman, accompanied by her husband. 
She is the pupil of Florence Holtzman. 
Our hospitality hostess, Hulda Dietz, again 
presented a beautiful tea table, making 
our social hour a most delightful one. 
Alice Mock and Gwendolyn Roberts 
poured. [Barbara Esbach] 


Doe 


MAINE 

The chapter met, November 29, 1958, in 
the Blue Room of the Lafayette Hotel in 
Portland, with President Carroll presiding. 
Subsequent to the appointment of a nom- 
inating committee [Haithwaithe, Merrill 
and Perazzi] to select a slate of officers, 
Merrill initiated a motion which resulted 
in the extension of the term of office of 
the present incumbents to January, 1959, 
in interest of conformity with national 
elections. A poll of members indicated that 
nine or ten intended to attend the na- 
tional convention in NYC. 

Area announcements of performances of 
Saint-Saens’ Christmas Oratorio in Port- 
land and Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors at the Arundel Opera in Kenne- 
bunkport were made. It was announced 
also that the Arundel Opera Company 
plans auditions for next summer’s pro- 
ductions shortly after Easter in various 
and sundry places where candidates and 
management can arrange to get together. 

Marshall Bryant suggested that the suc- 
cess and, for that matter, the survival 
of the chapter would depend ultimately 
upon a good constructive program that 
would further the art of singing. This 
was subscribed to unanimously by all 


present. To implement this, it was agreed 
to meet at the national convention as a 
body to discuss program, speakers, or 
other avenues of approach that might be 
brought to mind in the atmosphere of 
the convention. The following topics for 
a meeting were suggested: Art or Ac- 
COMPANYING [Lamson, of Boston, was 
mentioned]; Stnctnc [Ehrhart, of Boston, 
was mentioned]; and someone in the area 
of StyLe 1n Sincinc. May 2nd was set as 
the tentative date for the next meeting, 
contingent upon the procurement and 
availability of talent at the time. [Lewis 
Niven] 


DS>coex 


NEW YORK 

The first study-group meeting of the 
chapter was held on Sunday, November 
16, 1958, at the studio of Homer G. Mowe, 
chairman. The speakers were Mr. Talbot 
Hamlin and Miss Esther Woodburn from 
the Johnson O’Connor Human Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, and the topic concerned 
the results of testing aptitudes for music 
in relationship to the character of the 
individual. 

This topic proved most enlightening. Mr. 
Hamlin had been in charge of perfecting 
and taping some of the examinations, and 
had analyzed the results of the musical 
examinations. These were explained in de- 
tail and with graphs, and Mr. Hamlin 
pointed out certain surprising results in 
the scores made; such as, the musicality 
of students in the “pops” field in contrast 
to those in serious music. The material, 
proved so interesting and stimulating that 
the question and answer period lasted for 
almost two hours. [Lila LeeRoy] 


cezX 


OHIO VALLEY 

The report of officers of the Ohio Valley 
Chapter was incomplete as to addresses. 
For this reason, the list of officers was not 
entered in the Official Directory. Accord- 
ing to our information, they are: Presi- 
dent, Fenton Pugh, College Conservatory; 
Vice-President. Franz Trefzger, College 
Conservatory; Treasurer, Norma Richter, 

[Please turn to page 15.] 


1959-1960 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1958-1959 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue 


VoLuME XV, No. 4 
VotumeE XVI, No. 1 
VoLuME XVI, No. 2 
VoLuME XVI, No. 3 


Deadline 


Aprit 10, 1959 

AvucustT 27, 1959 
OcToBER 27, 1959 
JANUARY 11, 1960 


Publication Date 


May 15, 1959 
OcTosBerR 1, 1959 
DECEMBER 1, 1959 
FEBRUARY 15, 1960 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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Danwillem van den Berg and William Vennard 


TOW ARD 


A 


AN OBJECTIVE VOCABULARY 








Dr. Janwillem van den Berg directs research in the physi- 
ology laboratory of the State University, Groningen Holland. 
The Bulletin of May 15, 1958, carried a laic version of his paper, 
“On the Myoelastic-Aerodynamic Theory of Voice Production,” 
which highlighted the International Voice Conference held at 
the School of Speech, Northwestern University, during May, 
1957. 

William Vennard is head of the Voice Department, School of 
Music, University of Southern California, and is a vice-president 
of NATS. He is a triple-threat man in our profession: a teacher 
of no mean ability: an indefatigable research worker; and a 
performer. He sings about as often as such an absorbed person 
can manage—including three appearances this season with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Roger Wagner conducting the Bach 
B-minor Mass. Next August, he leaves for a sabbatical year in 
Groningen, where he will continue research with the co-author 
of this article, Dr. Janwillem van den Berg. ' 

The publication of this article continues the policy of the 
Research Committee and The Bulletin: namely, to seek out 
articles, reports on research, etc., and bring them to the atten- 
tion of the membership so that our teachers of singing may be 
aware of the latest developments. Of no less importance is the 
desire that, through such publication, NATS may provide an 
added stimulus to vocal research in America. [The Editor.] 


* Bo a 


ii IS NOT NECESSARY to belabor the point that the vocabulary of 
singers and most voice teachers is highly subjective [Fields,' 
p. 1]. The desirability of greater objectivity has often been 
emphasized |Moses,’ p. 9]. However, there are serious obstacles 
to the development of such a vocabulary. The subject is ex- 
tremely complex; singing technique involves much that is sub- 
conscious and its control is indirect and subjective; singers and 
voice teachers are primarily artists and hence are neither 
predisposed toward nor educated in scientific attitudes; a few 
teachers are given to pettifogging to cover their own ignorance 
and to impress pupils. 

When enough teachers of singing agree that the need for 
objective terminology is great enough for an organized effort 
to achieve it, there are THREE APPROACHES that should converge 
toward the goal. The first is the recording of graduated samples 
[or the arranging of recorded samples in graded sequence] and 
the circulation of such recordings among the interested mem- 
bers of the profession [let us say, NATS] so that the time may 
come in which any given tone can be matched with this audible 
scale and assigned a designation that will be understood by 
any other person who can refer to the records. This would be 
comparable to matching a color sample with a scale of hues, 
such as the Munsell Color Chart, widely used by scientists. 

The second approach is an acoustical analysis of voice 
samples, until the harmonic structure of different recognizable 
voice productions is understood. Equipment such as the Kay 
Electric Sonagraph is available, and already in use [Potter, 
et al.,’ Peterson‘]. It makes visible the components of any tone, 
and the fluctuations in these components during a 2.4 second 
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sample. This makes it possible to confirm or deny the aural 
judgment by which tones are matched. That is, if there is any 
doubt as to whether the ear is correct in applying a certain 
term to a sound, measurements of the visual record can settle 
the matter. 

In this respect dynamic and steady state features are equally 
important. The dynamic features of the onset and the decay of 
the tone are highly characteristic not only, for the type of 
performance, but also for the quality of the tone. For example, 
when the tone is sustained very long, or when the onset and 
the decay are cut out from the tape, it becomes very difficult 
to judge what vowel was involved |Backhaus’]. The dynamic 
properties are of the utmost value for the listener when his 
ear becomes worse. The performer with a hearing loss, on the 
other hand, may be inclined to make an exaggerated use of 
dynamic tricks. All these effects are shown by the sonagraph. 
It is likely that certain audible differences will be found to be 
even more discernible in the visual record, and this will not 
only educate the ears of the profession still more, but will 
provide another basis for scientific vocabulary. 

The third approach is the mechanistic one of investigating 
still further what changes in the adjustment of the vocal 
instrument are correlated with changes in tone quality. There 
will doubtless be many technics, but certainly the most im- 
portant will involve the X-ray. Russell pioneered in this field. 
Today the X-ray and fluoroscope are more readily available, 
and specialized applications, such as tomography, cineradi- 
ography, and the X-ray image intensifier tube are used. Such 
a graded series of recorded samples as has: been proposed above 
could be supplemented with sonagrams of the sounds and 
X-rays of the resonator adjustments. 

Such research is much more common in the fields of speech 
and speech pathology than in the singing profession. A recent 
study at the School of Speech at the University of Southern 
California |Perkins, et al.'] illustrates how the three classes of 
data can be coordinated in a quest for objective terminology, 
but it concerns itself only with the speaking voice. Much can 
be learned from such studies, but to meet the specific semantic 
needs of singers, they themselves must conduct research, since 
only they know the vocal experiences which must be defined 
and to which the terminology must be applied. 

A pilot study of this sort was recently begun at the State 
University at Groningen and continued at the University of 
Southern California. Several kinds of tone were sung into the 
sonagraph and analyzed acoustically. The tones consisted of the 
normal tones of a professional singer [who is also a teacher 
of singing] and a variety of departures from his normal pro- 
duction. These he has listed as common vocal faults, thoug. 
all of them might be useful, at least in a limited degree, for 
various stylistic or interpretive purposes. Of course, it is possi- 
ble that his demonstrations of these abnormal tones are arti- 
ficial, and not identical with the production of singers who 
phonate in these ways habitually; nevertheless, the conscious 
mechanistic modifications in the subject’s normal technic give a 
strong clue to the cause of similar tone production in students 
and faulty singers. It was not convenient to take X-rays zt 
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Common Vocal Faults 














Hyperfunction Hypofunction 
BREATHING 
Rigidly held thorax, with sphincteric action in larynx. Shal th: 4 
, age ae hallow breath eaving chest an oulders C 
Packing air into the upper chest. Smothered —— _ on “ ° - uiders, inas 
i om os tive lowe ribs Diaé rium nef e tone 
straining, throttled tone. wer bs and ep ges ym. | nt e€ 
ATTACK 
Glettal plosive. Tense valve. | Breathiness. Leaky valve. 





REGISTRATION 











nasal tone. 


of Dull 


Causes not fully understood. Opposite 
; y 
diffused tone.’ 


: ' ee: eee ey eee ee oe eae 
Forcing of heavy mechanism to high pitches. Common mare eany, aeyy cnenis 
; ¥ 3 nee nai ‘ hit mechantem 
among men, Yelling tone." "Tone too open. % : ee ee ar 
ontinn 
RESONANCE 
High lerynx, tense jaw. Retracted mouth corners. Hy 
perfunction of supralaryngeals. "Shallow, white tone. 
* 
Tone too oven. Nasality. Devitalized velum. “Honky ton 
Excessively w larynx, stiffened tongue. Hyperfunction F e : : 
Dull, diffused tone.’ Lack of ‘focus, snarl, bite, ping 
of infralaryngeals. ‘Throaty tone. Clutch. Tone papier f Oo 
loon ak cena ntensity. Causes not fully understood. Opposite of 
Jo covered. 
amen Cueuten tenn. 
Trumpeted lips. ‘Square mouth.” ‘Fish mouth. en 
Pinched, twanay tone.'' Often inaccurately called Spread tone.” Resonators out of tune with glotta 








vibration. This 





Formation of extra syllables by vocalizing consonants. 


Thisuh" and ‘'thatuh.’ 


ARTICULATION 





Failure + sound consonants adequate 


finals. 





may be called ‘Common Vocal Faults," 


hypofunction 
beginners and advanced, even professional singers. 





This table of common deviations from normal singing technic is compiled by William Vennard. From the 
but not all are equally serious. Each is useful at least occasionally 
of them may be associated with certain singing styles. In speech pathology, hyperfunction 
function when the overworked structures break down (Froeschels"’); 
is usually characteristic of beginners, whose powers are undeveloped 


Tangpoint f voca pedagoay, tney 
f | y for expressive purpose 3nd some 
an early symptom kely te be f llowed by hyp 
but the voice teacher working with healthy voices and will find that 
while hyperf nctional fault are f na - more si fte d 








the time of recording the sonagrams, but later it was thought 
that such might be valuable to illustrate some of the mechan- 
istic considerations. The X-rays, thus, are a faithful picture of 
the sounds only to the extent that the singer’s memory is ac- 
curate. Since he is making all these tones continually in his 
profession as a teacher, this is not too much to assume. As a 
check he was X-rayed more than once for each different tone, 
and it was found that X-rays of the same production, even 
when taken thirty minutes apart with other samples inter- 
vening, were practically identical. 

In any case, this is only a pilot study, and many more subjects 
must be examined before any far-reaching conclusions are 
drawn. Permanent recordings of the sounds must be made, 
as well as the sonagrams and X-rays. Also a greater variety 
of conditions must be studied. This investigation used in most 
cases tones of moderately low pitch and except where other- 
wise noted, with the vowel [a] as in balm, or such modifica- 
tions in that vowel as were induced by the deviations from 
normal production. 

Figure 1 shows a typical sonagram. The subject sang the 
vowels located at the corners of the “Vowel Triangle,” [i] as 
in beet, [u] as in boot, and [a] as in balm, in that order. He 
used what he considers his best singing technic, and which will 
in this article be called “normal.” In his professional parlance, 
these tones are characterized by both “freedom” and “in- 
tensity,” in optimum degree, at least insofar as he has been 
adle.to develop these attributes; but he feels that while [a] 
has-these essentials in “equal” proportion, [i] is a more “in- 
tense” vowel and [u] is less “intense.” This may explain why 
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Fig. 1. SONOGRAMS OF THE VOWELS [i], [u] AND [a]. The vowels were 

produced normally, on C3-sharp, second space, bass clef. This is a continuous 

sonagram, left to right, showing the transitions. Time—2.2 seconds. The Sona- 

graph records partials up to 8000 cps, but since none were present above 
6000, the upper part of the sonagram is omitted. 





Fig. 2. X-RAYS CORRESPONDING TO MOMENTS IN FIG. 1. 


Fleshy parts 

have been retouched from visible evidence in the negatives. Not all the outline 

of the thyroid cartilage photographs, but it is indicated in dotted outline. Its 

position is accurately located by certain details which do photograph. Note that 

the space between the thyroid and the hyoid bone is greater when they are 

lower. Elevation can be gauged with reference to the third cervical vertebra 
Lil}. 
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[i] is used as a vocalizing medium for developing “ring” or 
“intensity” in voices, while [u] is used to promote “freedom,” 
and has been called the “medicine of the voice.” 

“Ring” has been identified as the presence of strong overtones 
ranging from 2800 cycles per second to 3200 cps, |Bartholo- 
mew]. In the first portion of the sonagram [at left] the 
marked blackness of the graph in this region shows the pres- 
ence of this quality more strongly in |i] than in any other 
vowel, as [i] has a strong vocal resonance or vowel formant 
in this region. Notice that for [u] [middle portion] this black 
band is much fainter, and lower in pitch. As the voice changes 
to [a] [at right] the band moves back up and is a lictle stronger, 
though not as strong as for [i]. 

“Freedom” is an attribute, strictly speaking, of the technique 
or of the instrument, but the term is applied to tone because 
the ear of a qualified listener senses empathetically that the 
singer is free from undesirable tensions or “interference.” It 
will be more difficult to isolate in a sonagram those acoustical 
elements which create this empathy in the listener. Presumably, 
undesirable tensions are associated with rapid transitions with 
no useful vocal function, and betray themselves by rapid and 
irregular transitions in the sonagram, giving less sharp lines. 
Energy in low partials of a tone gives it “mellowness” and this 
is doubtless part of the property we are investigating. Notice 
that the energy in the low frequency band of our sonagram 
is greatest [the band is blackest] for [u]. 

Another factor in what is called “freedom” is the clarity [or 
“purity”] of the vowel. Those partials which characterize the 
different vowels are called “vowel formants.” Actually, the 
vocal cavities form a highly selective system for the basic 
sound that has been generated in the larynx and must be trans- 
mitted to the mouth. For a number of frequencies the system 
may come into resonance and these resonant frequencies or 
“vowel formants” characterize the vowel. Those frequencies in 
the complex vibration |‘‘overtones,” or “partials”] of the basic 
sound which are located in the neighborhood of a resonant 
frequency are amplified, those between two adjacent resonant 
frequencies are weakened. An experiment in which an electric 
oscillator was placed in a man’s larynx and all the frequencies 
up to 4000 cps were sounded through his resonators [the throat 
and mouth] showed that when the resonators are shaped for 
[i] the energy of the oscillator was drawn in larger amounts 
and produced a louder sound in certain frequency bands which 
characterize that vowel, and when the resonators were shaped 
for another vowel, the energy pattern was different [Van den 
Berg’]. It is interesting to compare this data, which was re- 
published in the NATS Bulletin, May, 1958, with the graphs in 
the present article. 

When the resonators are optimally adjusted, the vowels are 
clearly differentiated, and the tone is also “mellow.” This can 
be achieved without loss of “ring” or “intensity.” The vowel 
formants are distinct in the sonagram in Figure 1. It is tempting 
to ascribe each vowel formant to a certain cavity, e.g. the 
lowest formant to the largest cavity and the highest formant 
to the smallest cavity. For both [i] and [u] this would mean 
that the low partial [about 400-500 cps] is resonated in the 
pharynx [throat] and the high partial [about 2850 cps] for the 
[i] and 1000 cps for the [u] in the oral cavity [mouth]. This 
simplification has been used extensively in the older literature. 
It holds to a certain extent, as can be seen from Figure 2, which 
shows X-ray diagrams taken while these vowels are sung. 

However, it is good to realize the limitations of this simpli- 
fication. Actually, both resonators are coupled and they inter- 
act. This interaction has several aspects. For example, the 
formants push each other apart, i.e. the low formant becomes 
lower and the high formant becomes higher. When the cavities 
are of about the same size, as for the [a] it is impossible to 
ascribe the formants to “their” cavities. A result of practical 
importance of the exact theory is that two formants never 
coincide. When the two cavities are tuned to exactly the same 
frequency, their interaction will provide two formants with dif- 
ferent frequencies. Also, the formants will never cross over 
when the cavities are gradually changed. Moreover, the simpli- 
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fication is unable to provide an explanation of the higher 
formants. Roughly speaking, every not nasalized vowel has 5 
formants below 5000 cps, or 4 below 4000 cps, i.e. one formant 
per 1000 cps the location of the formants depending on the 
shapes of the cavities. To a certain extent, these high formanis 
may be regarded as overtones of the various cavities. 

The Perkins study of “efficient” and “inefficient” speaking 
voices examined thirty subjects, and a jury of authorities agreed 
as to the efficiency and inefficiency of the samples analyze, 
classifying them entirely on the basis of their sound.’ None of 
the subjects was given any mechanistic instructions by the 
investigators, and yet two mechanistic details were found to 
have a significant correlation with efficiency. The larynx had a 
tendency to be in a lower position when the tone was efficient, 
and greater space between the teeth indicated a looser jaw. 

Many voice teachers believe that loosening the jaw is essentiil 
to good singing, and a considerable number add that the posi- 
tioning of the larynx will be lower. The subject of this pilot 
study believes that these factors promote “freedom,” and his 
conditioned himself [as he does his pupils] to sing with a 
“comfortably low larynx.” The vowel |a] was sung three way:: 
(1) with the larynx forcibly depressed; (2) normally; (3) with 
the larynx as high as possible [Figure 4]. 











— 
— 
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Fig. 3. SONAGRAM OF THE VOWEL [a] SUNG THREE WAYS. Com 

pare with Fig. 4. At the beginning [left], the larynx is depressed, then it is 

in normal position [middle], and finally [right] it is raised as high as pos- 

sible. Pitch, ES, third space, bass clef. Line at the top of the sonagram records 
intensity. Time—2.2 seconds. 


Fig. 4. X-RAYS CORRESPONDING TO MOMENTS tN FIG. 3. 


The depressed larynx frequently goes with a retracted jaw, 
forcing the epiglottis nearer the back wall of the pharynx. The 
neck is more erect and the head tipped downward or forward. 
The tongue is drawn back by the muscles which pull down 
the larynx and jaw, and it is likely to arch stiffly. Terminology 
frequently applied to such technic is: “Singing with a clutch,” 
“Throaty tone,” “Tone too covered,” “Tone too dark.” It sounds 
more ringing to the singer than a tone with a comfortably low, 
free larynx; but the sonagram [Figure 3] shows that it actually 
lacks the high partials which characterize such tone. Its strong- 
est component is just below 1000 cps, in the |a] formant, and 
there is a concentration of energy above 2000 cps, bu: the 
3000 cps region is empty. 

When the larynx is high, there is just as much rigidity of the 
jaw, but the space between the teeth is small. The tongue fills 
much of the oral cavity, and the pharyngeal cavity is small be- 
cause of its lack of depth. Terminology: “Siallow tone,” “Tone 
too open,” “White tone.” As an example of the ambiguity of 
present vocabulary, this tone, like the one described above, is 
also called “throaty.” The sound is that of a yell. This kind of 
singing characterizes untrained voices, while the depressed 
larynx is often a fault acquired by professionals. 
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The spectrum of the “shallow” tone shows the same energy 
in the region of the “ring” but somewhat lower than that found 
n the normal [a]. The [a] formant is also energized, but the 
energy spreads more or less uniformly from the fundamental 
on up to 1500 cps, which means that the vowel is not as definite 
or as “pure.” 

The alignment of the hyoid bone and the thyroid cartilage is 
nteresting. In the normal [a] the separation between them is 
greatest and the horns of the hyoid are roughly parallel with 
the plane of the glottis. In the depressed larynx the front of 
the hyoid is nearer the thyroid, that is, not parallel with the 
plane of the glottis. With the high larynx, the alignment is 
oarallel, but the space between the bone and the cartilage is 
smallest. The respective elevations of these parts can be gauged 
‘eadily with reference to the vertebrae. 

It is likely that the positioning of the larynx is significant not 
only because of the difference in resonator adjustment, but 
»ven more because of differences in vibrator adjustment under 
the extrinsic tensions of the muscles which maintain its posi- 
tion. Both Schilling’ and Negus” working from different ap- 
proaches, arrived at the conclusion that the vocal cords are 
under less pull from the outside when the larynx is compara- 
tively low. A thorough review of this question, with extensive 
additional research has been made by Sonninen." He differs in 
some details with Negus and Schilling, and believes that the 
intrinsic tension in the larynx itself is supplemented by ex- 
trinsic tension, especially in the production of the highest tones 
of the voice. In any case, there must be a balance between the 
supralaryngeal tensions [of the “swallowing muscles”] and the 
infralaryngeals. This may be assumed to exist with the “com- 
fortably low” position. Only when the larynx is free from 
both excessive supralaryngeal and excessive infralaryngeal ten- 
sions can the glottis be expected to generate the tone which a 
trained ear will recognize as having “freedom.” 

Presumably, a tone is recognized as “free” when it shows no 
jerky uncontrolled variations around the mean. These jerky 
variations are almost unavoidable when redundant tensions 
are put into work. For example: in order to give two parts of 
the body a certain position with respect to each other a certain 
muscie needs to contract slightly. Now, the position will remain 
unchanged when the muscle contracts powerfully but is coun- 
teracted by a powerful contraction of the antagonist muscle. 
With the slight contraction of the proper muscle the balance 
will be very smooth, but with a forced contraction of the 
muscie and its antagonist muscle the balance will be jerky, 
on account of the fact that both muscles are contracting near 
their limit, with the result that no fresh muscle fibers can 
come into the picture when others become tired. This fact 
is clearly demonstrated when we are asked to hold our upper- 
arm vertical and the forearm horizontal. When both biceps and 
triceps are made to contract powerfully, the hand will be seen 
to shake. Nobody would think this to be the proper solution 
of the task. However, in singing the balance of the forces is 
made many times in this wrong way. The result is that both the 
larynx and the vocal resonators act jerkily. 

For a study of the production of high tones, see Figure 6, 
which shows two different ways of singing E, above middle C, 
a rather high tone in this voice [musical range from D. below 
vass clef to F,-sharp above middle C]. On the right is his 
normal production. The larynx will be seen to be in almost 
the same position as in normal production an octave lower 
[Figure 4, center]. The neck is somewhat more erect, moving 
‘oward the angle for the “depressed larynx,” [Figure 4, left]. 
Che angle of the hyoid bone is also more like the “too covered” 
adjustment. 

The first authorities to investigate “covering” described the 
technique as maintaining a low position of the larynx, instead 
of allowing it to rise as the pitch ascends [Diday and Petre- 
quin”]. By this definition, written in 1840, the tone in Figure 
6, right, is “covered.” Since then the word has been used a 
reat deal without reference to pitch, and has become synony- 
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mous with “darkened.” Advocates of “covering” frequently 
recommend darkening the whole voice, and not just the upper 
tones. The subject in this investigation does not approve of 
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this principle, and prefers to think that as he ascends the 
scale he “deepens the throat, but focusses the tone still more.” 
In this respect it should be pointed out that it would be suf- 
ficient to contract the cricothyroid muscle and no other muscle 
more when a high pitch is to be produced, as the vocal cords 
are stretched then. However, it appears to be virtually im- 
possible to contract only this muscle. Apparently, it is involved 
in a whole chain of muscle contractions, some favorable and 
others unfavorable for good voice production. Considerable 
air escaped from the left nostril in this production. 

In contrast with this technic the subject yelled a tone on the 
same pitch, in the manner known as “reaching for a high 
tone.” It is also called “forcing,” “straining,” and the tone is 
described as “too open.” The “reaching” is evident in the x-ray, 
[Figure 6, left] in which the neck is stretched, and the angle 
of the head raised so that the hard palate is lifted out of the 
picture. The larynx is 3%4 inch higher, in much the same posi- 
tion as that of Figure 4, right, which was called “shallow,” and 
“too open.” No air escaped from the nostrils during this pro- 
duction. 

The sonagram of these two sounds [Figure 5] shows the 
presence of considerable energy in both—they were sung 
loudly. This energy is concentrated in more definite formants 
for the normal |a]—in the 1000 cps and in the 3000 cps regions. 
The lower of these is the normal vowel formant of the [a], and 
the upper produces the “ring.” In the “open” tone the energy 
is more uniformly spread through the spectrum. The 1000 cps 
and 3000 cps bands are weaker, and energy is distributed all 
the way up to 8000 cps. The expression “spreading” which sing- 
ers often apply to this sound is seen to have a literal counter- 
part in the sonagram. The vibrato of the “open” tone is less 
regular and pronounced than that of the “covered” tone. 

A study was made of “spreading” in the lower part of the 
voice. The vowel [a] was sung normally and then “dulled” 
and a crescendo was made into a “spread tone.” It is likely that 
the breathy, “dull” and “spread” tones form a continuum 
in which the only difference is in loudness. The sonagram 








Fig. 7. SONAGRAM 
OF A “DULL” TONE 
CRESCENDOING IN- 
rO A ‘‘SPREAD”’ 
TONE. Pitch—E3, 
third space, bass clef. 
Time, 1.5 sec. Line at 
top of sonagram re- 
cords intensity. 
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[Figure 7] for normal, “dull,” and “spread” tone shows the 
spectrum gradually becoming more uniform. This correlates 
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with a decreasing clarity of the vowel, which becomes less 
recognizable as [a] and more of a neutral “uh” [\]. Vibrato 
is continuous throughout this sonagram, but “spread” tones, 
like breathy ones, often have none. They are produced without 
sufficient vitality, and seem to be under the dgsired pitch. 
Future research might well inquire into how much of this 
flatting is real and how much is an illusion caused by flaccidity 
of the resonators. 
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Fig. 8 SONAGRAM 
OF A NORMAL [al] 
BECOMING 
BREATHY. Pitch and 
time, same as Fig. 7. 
Left, normal: right, 
breathy. 











Figure 8 is a sonagram of a normal [a] that becomes breathy. 
X-rays taken during breathy production are not reproduced 
here, since they show no interesting difference from normal 
production. In other words, breathiness is a matter of vibrator 
adjustment, and does not register in an X-ray of the resona- 
tors. X-rays of “spread” tones in the lower part of the voice 
also showed no marked difference from normal. While Figure 
8 was recorded an attempt was made to keep the same volume, 
as is recorded at the top of the graph. Thus extreme breathi- 
ness was not reached, but even so the disappearance of the 
high partials and the fading of the “ring” at 3000 cps is obvious. 
One detail which the sonagraph recorded, but which is not 
shown in Figure 8, is that a high partial at 7000-7500 cps 
appeared with the breathiness. This may be the rustling [or 
whistling] of the “wild air.” The breathy tone is also “straight.” 
All the other samples show a vibrato of about 5 cps. 

Some form of nasality is likely to be used by teachers in 
developing “intensity” or “ring” in the voice. In thirty state- 
ments on this topic listed by Fields, twenty-five considered 
humming a useful device.’ The “ring” is often attributed to 
“nasal resonance” and the formant of this partial [2800-3200 cps] 
is often called the “nasal formant.” Figure 9, is a sonagram 


Fig. 9. SONAGRAM 











OF A “HUM-ON- 
THE - TONGUE” —. 
CHANGING INTO A cece ite Talal: SS, 
NORMAL [a]. Pitch 
and time, same as Fig. 
7. SSS 





of the subject of this study doing what he calls “the hum-on- 
the-tongue,” and which he has described in detail elsewhere. 
[Vennard," p. 133ff.] It consists of the use of a “twangy nasal 
sound melting into a clear vowel,” in this case [a]. Notice that 
the “twang” is characterized by a strong overtone between 
3000 cps and 3500 cps, which drops as the [a] begins, and ap- 
pears to merge with a 2800 cps overtone which develops during 
the transition. The vibrato is considerably less in the “twangy 
sound” or “open hum,” and becomes normal as the [a] emerges. 

“Twang” is described in placement imagery as “forward” and 
is entirely different from “honk,” which is “back.” To see which 
of these is truly nasal, a mirror was held under the nostrils 
of the subject. The mirror was clouded over an area less than 
one centimeter in diameter under one nostril during “twang,” 
and clouded over a much larger area representing an escape 
of much air from both nostrils during “honk.” It was con- 
cluded from this that “honk” may be considered true nasality. 
X-rays [Figure 11] show that the soft palate drops radically 
in “honk” almost occluding the oral cavity and opening the 
nasal port so that it is not only used as a resonator but the 
sound must emerge almost entirely from the nostrils. This filters 
out all the partials higher than 1000 cps, as can be seen in the 
sonagram [Figure 10]. 
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Fig. 10. SONAGRAM 
OF “TWARSG 
4 ™ CHANGING INTO 
aie “HONK.” Pitch, € 
second space, bass 
clef. Time, 1.5 seconc. 











Fig. 11. X-RA 
CORRESPOND TN 
tO MOMENTS Ivy 
FIG. 10. Lefi, 
“Twang.” Right, 
“Honk.” 





The X-ray of “twangy” nasality shows that there is som: 
opening of the nasal port, though not nearly as much. Inci- 
dentally, a similar lowering of the soft palate can be seen in 
the X-ray of “shallow” or “high-larynx” production [Figure 
4, right], which indicates that there may be some “twang” in 
this tone. It was not concluded that “nasal resonance” is a 
correct designation for this quality, even though there is some 
leakage of breath through one nostril. Another explanation is 
on the basis of synergy, that is, the action of some muscles 
often involves the action of others, incidentally, and the mus- 
cular adjustment producing “twang” may happen to invelve 
a relaxation of the velum only by coincidence. The nostrils 
can be alternately pinched and released while phonating in 
this manner, with little or no change in the tone. Therefore 
we may conclude that the synergism goes along with a narrow 
opening of the nasal cavities towards the outside air, the nasal 
cavities practically acting as blind ending cavities, so that 
pinching of the nostrils is ineffective. This explanation is sup- 
ported by the fact that the air escaped only from one nostril, 
one outlet apparently being occluded, and that the leakage of 
air through the other nostril was small, this outlet being ob- 
structed at a higher level. This may help to explain the peda- 
gogical use of nasality to induce high partials in the tone. 
Relaxation of the soft palate induces the desired adjustment, 
and then the soft palate may be arched and the vowel clarified, 
without losing the “ring.” The nasality thus is used as a dis- 
posable means to an end. 

The subject attempted various kinds of phonation while hold- 
ing milk in his nasal passages. He found that the nasal port 
relaxed completely at the ends of phrases, forcing him to 
swallow the milk, before taking breath. Whenever he attempted 
a “honky” tone, there was the same result, and to a lesser 
degree, the milk leaked when he attempted “twangy” produc- 
tion. In producing a clear [a] there was a thin stream of milk 
observable directly behind the uvula. The experiments of Wool- 
dridge * are relevant here. 

A study of the attack of the vowel [a] is shown in Figure 12, 
The hyperfunctional attack is the glottal plosive, IPA [?], com- 
monly called the “stroke of the glottis” or coup de glotte. The 
glottis closes and breath pressure is created below. Suddenly 
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Fig. 12. SONAGRAMS OF [a] ATTACKED FOUR WAYS. Pitch E38, thid 
space, bass clef. [1] Gloital plosive, ‘Stroke of the glottis.” Time, 0.3 secon 
[2] Aspirate attack. Time, 0.42 second. [3] ‘Imaginary (h),” soft attac< 
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the pressure overpowers the tension in the vocal cords and the 
tone begins. The attack is very abrupt, and the ear receives 
the illusion that the tone begins more loudly than it is sustained, 
that is, begins with a burst of energy. The graph of intensity 
which appears at the top of Figure 12 shows this not to be 
the case. The illusion is created by the fact that the vibration 
hegins with practically all of its complexity at once. Specifi- 
cally, the “ring” of 2800 cps appears at the same time with the 

a] vowel formant just above and below 1000 cps. 

Some teachers use the glottal plosive to develop “ring,” but 
inost conservatives feel that it is damaging to the vocal cords 
if it becomes habitual, and speech authorities concur [Moore"™]. 
"“he opposite approach is the aspirate, that is, with an initial 
h]. The second sonagram in Figure 12 shows this. There is a 
slight rise in the intensity graph for about .05 second before the 
tone begins, and the “ring” comes in about .05 second later and 
increases in intensity, reaching its maximum after about .5 
second. Such an attack is only a means to an end. The subject 
of this study uses the initial [h] in pedagogy, encouraging the 


mated with reasonable accuracy. The “perfectly clean” attack 
is achieved by means of the “imaginary [h].” 

In conclusion it should be repeated that the objective of this 
study has been merely to formulate a tentative vocabulary 
with some objective definitions. If the study were continued 
with a wide variety of singers, the terminology with its criteria 
could be refined to a point of such usefulness as to be adopted 
by the profession. 
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College Conservatory; and Secretary, Dora 
Lyon, Miami University. No doubt, the 
complete information will be in our hands 
before the next issue of THE BULLETIN. 


Doe 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The chapter held its first meeting of the 
year at Converse College in Spartanburg 
on Saturday, Nov. 15th. Mrs. Joyce Hobbs, 
of Converse, presented an efficiently plan- 
ned program of unusual interest. Dean 
Edwin Gerschefski greeted the members 
with a hearty welcome. 

Dr. Edward Reilly has recently joined 
he faculty of Converse College. His sug- 
ect for discussion was: Vocal Music of the 
3aroque Period. Dr. Reilly pointed out the 
»roblems of authentically reproducing this 
nusic. With the use of the splendid fa- 
vilities of the Music Library Auditorium, 
1e showed slides to demonstrate. We are 
aware of the differences in conditions 
hen and now: possible inaccuracies in 
»ublishing same, the realizations often out 
of character, different pitch standards, 
quality of the accompanying instruments. 
ete. He recommends that, whenever pos- 
sible, we find the most completely authen- 
ic source of the original melodic line and 
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figured bass, and check with the realiza- 
tion we are considering. 

The next feature was an inspection of 
the Language Laboratory, and Dr. San- 
ford Newell of the Modern Language De- 
partment was our host. Before and after 
the coffee hour, we reviewed a splendid 
historical display of literature from the 
Vocal Centre and the new catalogue from 
Baerenreiter Music Co. 

Continuing in the Music Library Audi- 
torium was a panel on Voca! Style by two 
of our members. Style of the German 
Romantic vocal literature was carefully 
treated by Mrs. Esther Coulange of Win- 
throp College. Of the outstanding masters 
of that period she outlined the prominent 
characteristics. She stressed the impor- 
tance of understanding the text. Miss Ra- 
diana Pazmor of Converse spoke authori- 
tatively on the French style. French is 
subtle, should never be sung passionately, 
but presented with nuance, finesse, and 
above all with beautiful and correct dic- 
tion. A very talented student of Miss 
Pazmor sang illustrations with excellent 
French style. 

At the business meeting, new officers 
were elected. Mrs. Carolyn Parker is the 
President, combining that office with Lt. 
Governor; Vice-President, Mrs. Joyce 
Hobbs; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Esther 
Coulange. Mrs. Parker presided, at which 
time several subjects for the coming year 
were discussed. Mrs. Evelyn Williamson 


made an announcement and encouraged 
interest in Student Auditions. Mr. Arnold 
Putman put in a strong plug for the na- 
tional convention in New York. Plans 
were initiated for the next state meeting; 
a program committee was appointed. Sug- 
gestions were made for publicity: invita- 
tion to heads of music in colleges and 
universities we represent, exchange of 
programs in these institutions. We will 
send out a questionnaire searching for 
candidates for membership. An up-to-date 
directory of members for every member 
is in preparaticn. Our chapter seems fired 
with enthusiasm. [Esther S. Coulange] 


Soe 


TWIN CITIES 

The chapter held its first meeting of the 
current year, 1958-59, October 25th, at the 
home of Roy Schuessler—opening with a 
delicious buffet dinner. Four fine meetings 
were planned for the coming year by the 
program committee. A program of con- 
temporary music is to be given also by 
students of chapter members in March at 
the Minneapolis College of Music. 

The regional convention which was 
scheduled for November 28-29 at Augs- 
burg College, was discussed. It was to be 
held in conjunction with the preliminaries 
and the regional finals of the Student and 
Singer-of-the-Year auditions. 

[Please turn to page 24.] 





ITHIN THE LAST FEW YEARS there 

has been a great revival of interest 
in the operas of Mozart. They have been 
restudied, remounted and given the 
greatest care in preparation. Public in- 
terest and enthusiasm have been justly 
rewarding. On the other hand, from the 
vast treasury of Mozart’s music for the 
voice, only a small percentage has ap- 
peared on the concert programs of es- 
tablished artists, and the greater per- 
centage of these are from the better 
known operas. A careful check on the 
concert programs of forty or fifty years 
ago, of established singers and novices 
alike, showed at least one or more of 
the songs or arias of Mozart. What has 
happened to the concert arias, the songs, 
the solos from the sacred works and the 
arias from the lesser known operas on 
the concert programs of today? What 
has contributed to this neglect? 

Not too long ago, especially in Europe, 
all serious students of singing were re- 
quired to study as basic training, al- 
most all of the music of Mozart written 
for their particular voice. Here both 
style and appreciation had their founda- 
tion. Later, these Mozart compositions 
were retained in their recital repertoire. 
Some even became known as Mozart 
specialists, for instance Lilli Lehmann. 
The result was that audiences heard 
Mozart interpreted with taste and un- 
derstanding. Maggie Teyte attributed 
much of her success in the field of the 
French art song field to an early and 
thorough schooling in the works of Mo- 
zart. She also speaks of the great respect 
that Debussy had for Mozart. 


It is quite possible that this seeming 
neglect of the vocal works of Mozart 
might be due to the singers’ quandary 
as how to approach these works. It is an 
unfortunate fact that the refinement, 
musicianship and appreciation necessary 
in singing Mozart are not common com- 
modities in America today. Certainly 
these qualities can be acquired if enough 
interest is shown. It is quite true that all 
competent teachers do insist that their 
students sing Mozart, but it is unfortu- 
nate that they usually confine this study 
to the better known arias and songs, 
leaving many equally fine works un- 
touched. It is with the purpose of gen- 
erating some provocative thinking along 
this line that this article is written. 


Certainly no other composer of all 
time ever wrote so becomingly for the 
voice as Mozart. Almost all of his vocal 
music was written with some particular 
singer in mind; however, it is just as 
singable today as when written. Many of 
the arias can be sung by more than one 
voice classification with equal ease and 
effect. To cite but one example, the 
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WELDON WHITLOCK 


Hints on Se 


arias of CHERUBINO, in the Marriage of 
Figaro, can be sung by a mezzo-soprano, 
a spinto or a lyric soprano. It is quite 
possible that Mozart, through his operas 
Don Giovanni and Titus, had a strong 
influence in the trend away from the 
castrato craze or vogue. However, he did 
write the motet Exultate Jubilate, with 
the well known “Allelujah,” for the 
famous castrato Venanzio Rauzzini, of 
Milan. He also wrote Il Re Pastore for 
castrati voices. It is indeed possible for 
false ideas and conceptions to creep in 
which may confuse the young singer in 
the study of Mozart’s vocal works. 

In singing Mozart, the prime requisite 
is that the singer must have the percep- 
tion and the breath for the long Mozart 
phrase and the feeling for elegance and 
gentility in musical interpretation. So 
much depends on style .Therefore, it 
would be logical to give first attention to 
the matter of the musical phrase. Many 
of the phrases are long and beautiful, 
and should not be broken or cut up. In 
contrast, the long runs were not neces- 
sarily intended to be sung in one breath, 
but may be broken up rhythmically. 
However, it is much more effective if 
they are not broken up, when the sing- 
er has the breath to span the long 
phrase with comfort. Both Lilli Leh- 
mann and John McCormack, two of the 
finest Mozart singers of all time, always 
sang the runs unbroken, and the artistic 
result was something long to remember. 
They completely understood the Mozart 
style, which made the long phrases pos- 
sible. Garcia did instruct his students to 
break the long runs, if necessary, but 
never to break the long phrase. 

Today most singers, as well as con- 
ductors, take Mozart at much too fast 
a tempo. They mistake speed for mo- 
tion and much of the elegant dignity 
and finesse are lost. There should al- 
ways be a forward motion but it should 
never be hurried. 

Correctly and carefully marked 
rhythms are of great importance. The 
diction must be especially clean and pre- 
cise, otherwise it will not match and 
become the music. In Mozart the music 
usually says more than the text, still a 
clear delivery of the text is necessary. 





It is well to bear in mind that many 
of the expression marks in Mozart’s mu- 
sic for the interpretation of the voice are 
to be found in the accompaniment, rath- 
er than in the voice part. This is espe- 
cially true of the operas. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that Mozart always 
conducted from the klavier, while seatec 
in the orchestra pit, and these markings 
were originally so placed for his own re- 
minding. 

The musical phrase usually indicates 
the best place in which to take the 
breath, rather than the text. When sing- 
ing Mozart, it is better to phrase accord- 
ing to the music, rather than according 
to the text. 

A clear, clean quality of voice is so 
necessary. The quality must never be 
heavy or loggy. From this has come the 
cliché “An ideal Mozart voice.” This 
makes for clarity and clean delineation 
in the execution of the ornamentation 
and in the arching of the phrase. 

Never hurry nor drag the grace notes. 
Mozart’s ornaments are integral parts of 
the composition and are not to be treated 
as mere embellishments. In the accom- 
paniment the bass must be kept light. 
He requires only a moderate volume of 
tone from the singer, for his orchestra- 
tions were light. His orchestrations 
were composed of one each of the wood- 
winds; six first violins; six second vio- 
lins; four violas; three violin-cellos and 
three contra-basses. 

He always placed the determining note 
in the chord quite high, which made for 
clarity. This makes it easy and comfort- 
able for the singer to sing above the 
orchestra. It adds a certain brilliance 
and sparkle to the over-all effect. By 
supporting the strings with the wood- 
winds, he obtained a better harmonic 
effect. The recitatives were accompa- 
nied by the klavier, with support from 
the double basses, except in the big con- 
cert arias where the dramatic intensity) 
demanded the full orchestra in the ac- 
companiments. 

Singers should be cautioned not to 
take liberties with Mozart’s music. We 
are told that the great Pasta, who was 
prone to take more liberties than any 
other singer of her day, never changed 
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1 note of Mozart’s music. Any changes 
will first of all destroy the pure style of 
he music. The only acceptable change 
oday is the cadenza inserted at the end 
of the “Deh vieni non tardar,” from the 
Marriage of Figaro, and even this is 
juestionable. 

Perhaps the most controversial thing 
n the singing of Mozart is when to use 
ind when not to use the implied appog- 
yiatura. There seems to be a strong ten- 
dency today, by both singers and con- 
ductors to entirely dispense with the 
appoggiatura. Beyond any doubt Mozart 
intended that the appoggiatura be used 
in many places. The pertinent question 
is just when should the appoggiatura be 
used? The prime purpose of the appog- 
giatura is to add musical stress to the 
verbal stress. It must not be confused 
with the acciaccatura, or grace note. 
Some modern editions of Mozart over- 
use the appoggiatura and thus distort 
completely the meaning intended. Many 
of the best editions indicate the use of 
the appoggiatura by placing an x over 
the note to be converted. The general 
rule for its use is that when we find two 
similar notes at the end of the phrase, or 
several repeated notes in the body of 
the phrase, the note on which the word 
accent falls is entirely converted into an 
appoggiatura of the following note. Do 
not be afraid to use the appoggiatura 
when called for, but exercise great care 
not to overuse it. 

It is the long, unbroken phrase that 
makes for good Mozart style and sing- 
ing. The first phrase in Donna ANNA’s 
aria “Non mi dir bell’ idol mio,” from 
Don Giovanni, is about as perfect an 
example as it is possible to find. One 
only becomes a proficient Mozart sing- 
er—by singing a great deal of Mozart. 

There are many of the vocal works 


of Mozart that are seldom used today. 
These are so fine that they deserve to be 
performed more often. To call to mind 
a few of these such as the “Liebes Leb- 
en, schlummre sanft,” from Zaide, 
[Claire Dux album], “L’Amero sara 
costante,” from Il Re Pastore, and “Zef- 
firetti lusinghieri,” from Idomeneo. An- 
other fine aria is the “Ora pro nobis,” 
from Regina Coeli, [K.V. 108], with vio- 
lin obbligato. There are many more 
that could be added to this list. 

Mozart’s songs are as unpretentious as 
the concert arias are difficult. There 
are about thirty-six songs in all. They 
are mostly in the Italian canzonetta 
style, with texts in Italian and German. 
Three of the songs are done to French 
texts. All of the sacred music is well- 
worth more attention. 


Of all of Mozart’s vocal music, the 
concert arias seem to have suffered the 
most neglect. It was upon this particu- 
lar form that Mozart lavished his great- 
est love and genius. Most of these were 
written for individual singers or for 
special events. In all, Mozart wrote fifty- 
seven concert arias. There were thirty- 
six for soprano; ten for tenor; ten for 
bass; and one for contralto. There are 
three classifications of these concert 
arias: the pure concert aria, which is 
in essence a concerto for voice and or- 
chestra; the arias which were to be in- 
serted into the operas of other compos- 
ers to replace an aria already composed, 
which the singer did not find suitable to 
her voice; and the “licenze” aria, or 
encore aria, the most unusual form of 
all. Of all of these arias the rondo— 
“Ch’io mi scordi di te,” [K. 505], the 
scena “Bella mia fiamma” [K. 528], the 
“Ah, lo prevedi” [K. 272], all for so- 
prano, and the “Per pieta” [K. 420], for 
tenor, are the best known. Mozart 
employed many types of the concert aria 
such as “aria cantabile,” “aria di por- 
tamento,” “aria agitate,” “aria parlante” 
and his favorite form the “aria di bra- 
vura.” 

It was the custom prior to and during 
Mozart’s time to have the operas con- 
structed of arias and ensemble numbers 
very loosely strung together by a rather 
weak libretto. If the singer found any 
certain aria unsuitable to her voice or 
liking, she commissioned another com- 





poser to write a suitable aria for her, 
and it was inserted in place of the orig- 
inal one. Mozart was often commissioned 
to write such arias. An influence from 
this very practice is found today in 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville, where Ro- 
sina, during the lesson scene, interpo- 
lates one or more selections of her own 
choice, purely for her vocal display. 
This custom of writing arias to suit the 
whim of the singer fell upon Mozart lat- 
er in one of his own operas, for when 
Don Giovanni was first given in Vienna 
the tenor who was singing Don Ortavio, 
declared that the “Il mio tesoro” was too 
difficult and demanded another aria. 
Mozart meekly composed “Dalla sua 
pace” to be used in its place. Today, 
both arias are used in the opera. 

Often when some dignitary was pres- 
ent at an opera presentation, in order 
to show this person special favor or at- 
tention, an aria was composed to be sung 
at the close of the opera. This was the 
licenze, or encore aria. All of the con- 
cert arias require great breath control, a 
flexible voice, grandeur of style and 
superb control of dynamics. Generally 
they do not require voices of too great 
power. They depend for successful per- 
formance on style, more than anything 
else. The concert arias for soprano 
sound best today when sung by a spinto 
soprano. They require the ability to do 
moderate coloratura. The tenor arias 
are definitely for the lyric tenor, while 
the bass arias are for a high bass and 
are not suitable for the modern baritone. 


There is some thought that the con- 
cert arias are too long and elaborate to 
warrant the effort. This is wrong. They 
are long, but reasonable cuts may be 
made, if necessary. Even with piano ac- 
companiment they are very effective. 
We have not had their equal in this 
form since Mozart. 


The more the singer studies Mozart, 
the wider becomes his musical experi- 
ence, the deeper his spiritual insight in- 
to music that is great. No vocalises ever 
conceived are as beneficial to the voice 
as the music of Mozart. He is the one 
composer whom all other composers re- 
vere and admire. Continued exposure to 
Mozart’s genius cannot help but make 
any singer a better one, both technically 
and spiritually.¢# 
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Pictured above are 235 NATS, their wives, husbands, and friends, attending the Fourteenth Annual Banquet in New York City, December 29, 1958. 


[ HAD LONG been felt that New York 
was not a good convention town, but 
Bernard Taylor, Grace Leslie, Conven- 
tion Co-Chairmen, and their numerous 
efficient committee chairmen and mem- 
bers certainly proved the reverse to be 
true insofar as the 1958 NATS Con- 
vention was concerned. In spite of the 
crippling effect on transportation of the 
Eastern and American Airlines’ strike, 
and on communications of the strike on 
all the New York daily papers, there 
was a banner attendance. Official regis- 
tration for the convention was 403— 
considerably larger than any convention 
NATS has held heretofore. 

Long and careful planning had been 
done by a great many people to achieve 
such smooth functioning for such a 
large convention; and especial thanks 
go to the Co-Chairmen, Program Chair- 
man Gertrude Ehrhart, Printing-Adver- 
tising Chairman Harvey Ringel, Public 
Relations Chairman Madeliene Bartell, 
Social-Entertainment Chairman Cecile 
Jacobson, Exhibits Chairman Jean Lud- 
man, Registration Chairman Violet 
Johnson, Accommodations Chairman 
Earl Rogers, and Finance Chairman 
Harold Luckstone. 

The accomodations of the Hotel Com- 
modore were as desirable as its loca- 
tion was convenient, and as its service 
was efficient and friendly. The weather- 
man cooperated in understanding fash- 
ion, sending cold, but not severe weath- 
er, and a generous supply of sunshine. 

Though New York had its usual fas- 
cinations for most of those attending 
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the convention, the attendance at prac- 
tically all the sessions was remarkably 
good; and the result of Mr. Taylor’s 
frequent reminders about the exhibits 
was that there seemed to be more time 
spent visiting them than usual. Cer- 
tainly the exhibits were the most ex- 
tensive and interesting we have yet had. 

Following various official meetings, 
and the Eastern Region Singer-of-the- 
Year and Student auditions on Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 27, some 150 or more 
of the early arrivals attended the mati- 
nee performance of “Madama Butter- 
fly” at the Metropolitan Opera. One 
could not imagine a more beautiful pro- 
duction of this opera than this one 
which was designed, costumed and di- 
rected by native Japanese. Erich Leins- 
dorf conducted, and the leading roles 
were in the capable hands of Licia Al- 
banese, Barry Morrell, Frank Guarrera 
and Mildred Miller. 

Immediately following this, the New 
York Singing Teachers Association, 
Burton Cornwall, President, held a re- 
ception and cocktail party in the West 
Ballroom, honoring NATS. Solon Al- 
berti and Jean Hayes Taylor headed 
the reception committee which included 
all NYSTA members. The convivial 
atmosphere engendered by the cordial 
welcome [there’s a double meaning 
here, somewhere!] was a true augury 
of the fine spirit of the days that fol- 
lowed. 

After more early Sunday morning 
committee meetings, and attendance at 
ehurch services of their choice, all 


came together at 1:30 p.m., Sunday, 
heard Chairman Taylor call the 14th 
annual convention to order and intro- 
duce the convention title, “The Cul- 
tural Urgency in a Scientific Era.” 

Group singing led by Dr. Ellis E. 
Snyder [Columbus, O.], with Mrs. Tay- 
lor at the piano, the invocation given 
by the Rev. George L. Knight of th: 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, the reading of greetings from 
the office of Mayor Robert Wagner o 
New York City, and President Dale V 
Gilliland’s address of welcome led to 
the keynote address of General Co- 
Chairman Grace Leslie. Though th: 
personality and charm of the speake 
may not be completely apparent in the 
printed text of her talk, her good sens« 
and enthusiasm for NATS will be, so 
look elsewhere in THE BULLETIN for the 
full text. 

Edward F. D’Arms, Program As- 
sociate in Humanities and the Arts, 
Ford Foundation, then spoke on this 
important and far-reaching project witl 
lucidity and candor, the casual ease o! 
the Princetonian, the careful expression 
of the classical scholar, and the grasp 
of ideas that marks a citizen of the 
world. 

Following the custom inaugurated a! 
the Chattanooga convention of having i 
distinguished composer of songs pre- 
sent a lecture-recital of his own songs, 
the program next listed Douglas Moore, 
MacDowell Professor of Music, Colum- 
bia University, in such a program. Pro- 
fessor Moore, composer of several 
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operas, including the Pulitzer prize- 
winning “Giants in the Earth” of 1951, 
spoke simply and with a delightful 
sense of humor of the problems of setting 
words to music, of his own love of 
song, and of the responsibility of NATS 
for the future of the song in America. 

A suggestion that NATS might do 
something in the field of “mass buying” 
of selected contemporary songs to en- 
courage composers and publishers to 
produce more and better songs seemed 
to at least one listener to have some 
merit, in spite of practical difficulties in 
working it out. 

Then Everett Anderson, baritone, head 
of vocal instruction at Columbia, sang 
Mr. Moore’s settings of “Sigh No More, 
Ladies,” “Old Song,” “Brown Penny” 
ind “I’ve Got a Ram, Goliath”—the 
last from “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster,”—with understanding, and with il- 
luminating comments on each from Mr. 
Moore. 

Miss Leyna Gabrielle, soprano, sang 
Baby Doe’s songs from “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe” in which she had created 
the title role. Each of these is an af- 
‘ecting song, and contributed to the 
development of the character, as Mr. 
Moore clearly showed. The titles were 
‘Willow Song,” “Silver Song,” “The 
ine Ladies Walk” and “Farewell Song.” 
Miss Gabrielle has evidently identified 
herself completely. with the character, 
or her singing of these songs was most 
persuasive. John Wustman was the ex- 
cellent accompanist for both Miss Ga- 
brielle and Mr. Anderson. 
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Margaret Harshaw had to cancel her 
scheduled recital for us due to illness, 
so Mary Curtis-Verna, dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, who came in- 
to the ken of a larger public last season 
when she substituted at very short no- 
tice for Tebaldi on the day Miss Tebal- 
di’s mother passed away, again stepped 
into the breach Sunday evening, and 
presented a program comprising: “Er- 
nani, involami” [Ernani]; “Mit deinen 
blauen Augen,” “Wiegenlied,” “Heim- 
kehr” and “Zueignung” of Strauss; 
“Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky”—Gian- 
nini, “Songs My Mother Taught Me”— 
Dvorak, and “The Year’s at the Spring” 
—Beach, with “Torna a Surriento” and 
“In Quelle trine morbide” [Manon 
Lescaut] as encores. E 

Miss Curtis-Verna sang with assur- 
ance and true operatic flair, though 
nothing was more beautiful than the 
quiet flow and shimmer of the Strauss 
“Wiegenlied.” Stuart Ross was the high- 
ly effective accompanist, as he was for 
several of the Singer-of-the-Year audi- 
tioners on Monday evening. 

Miss Armenta Adams, winner of the 
1958 New York Musicians Club’s artist 
award, played with marked technical 
brilliance and musical awareness a 
group of piano solos comprising “Song 
Without Words, No. I, in E major—Men- 
delssohn; Scherzo “The Cuckoo”— 
Swanson; and Toccata, Op. II]—Pro- 
kofieff. Her encore was the Bach-Hess 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. 

Monday morning’s activities opened 
with greetings from Daniel Harris 
[Oberlin, O.], President of the National 
Opera Association, who spoke of the 
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need for full-time opera companies in 
this country where talented young peo- 
ple can get professional experience. He 
instanced symptoms of improvement, 
such as the current activity at Fort 
Worth, Texas; and expressed the feel- 
ing that the next step, after having sent 
Richard Tucker, Marian Anderson and 
others abroad, is government subsidy 
for opera, musical comedy and ballet to 
lift performing arts into their rightful 
place. Mr. Harris feels a need for a de- 
centralization of opera—a_ proliferation 
of operatic activity throughout the land 
—and left us with the appeal that each 
person should interest several others in 
the validity of our interest. 

Mr. Vernon Westmoreland, Director 
of Educational Activities of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, Inc., spoke of the 
Guild’s work in bringing more under- 
standing and greater enjoyment of op- 
era to people of all ages, but particular- 
ly the young. The Guild can now pro- 
vide numerous teaching aids such as 
film strips, recordings, slides and print- 
ed matter, he pointed out. 

Bernard Taylor, moderator for the 
symposium on “Opera in America,” in- 
troduced the subject by stating his feel- 
ing that opera in America would be the 
saviour of vocal teaching in America. 

Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, Archivist, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, spoke 
with conviction and forcefulness on “The 
Future of Opera in America.” 

Citing rather impressive statistics— 
that there are 728 organizations now 
presenting opera in this country, 228 of 
which are college workshops—she did 
not feel, however, that the picture: is a 
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very happy one, since a livelihood is 
not provided for very many of our 
young talents. 

The 31 orchestras putting on opera in 
concert form do not seem to provide an 
answer either, and the five touring 
operas [of which the NBC is no longer 
active] are only a small part of what is 
needed. 

It was interesting to note that the 
most popular operas for presentation 
here are: 1. Die Fledermaus; 2. La 
Traviata; 3. The Three-Penny Opera; 
4. Amahl and the Night Visitors. 

Mrs. Peltz’ answers to the question 
of why we do not have more opera are: 
1. money; 2. the question of what the 
public wants; 3. the question of better 
singing voices; 4. the absence of suitable 
opera houses. 

Julius Rudel, City Center Opera 
Company, spoke with gentle humor and 
persuasiveness on “Financing Opera in 
the Community,” quipping that he 
“would like to know how it is done,” 
and commenting that few have had suc- 
cessful experience in this field. He con- 
fided that his opinions would be based 
largely on theory, since his position and 
work with the New York City Center is 
practically unique. 

He feels that the impetus has to come 
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through performance in the field, which 
will, in turn, cause a move to organize 
and spearhead a greater drive to put 
opera into the national picture. 

As contrasted with Europe, with its 
municipal opera houses, we have an em- 
phasis here on the symphony orches- 
tra. So perhaps we can persuade the 
symphonies to combine forces in the 
presentation of operas, musicals and 
ballets. The musicals, he says, seem to 
make money, which, in turn, can be 
used to pay for ballets and opera. The 
problem is to convince the public it 
wants and needs such a cultural setup. 

He feels members of NATS should 
come out of their studios and join groups 
that are working to promote opera, and 
suggested that we can help the 1960 
tour of the NYC Center Opera Com- 
pany by coming out to hear them, by 
helping select works that will appeal for 
their tour, and by letting concert man- 
agers know such a program is wanted. 
Such a drive needs to be centered 
around the teachers of singing within 
the communities. 

Francis Robinson, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, spoke with great charm and wit 
on “Acting in Opera.” The central 
thought of his entertaining series of 
stories and anecdotes was that, in op- 
era, the music usually carries the drama 
most powerfully, and that the best op- 
eratic actor is the one who has the 
courage to remain still, to act with the 
greatest economy of movement, to be 
sure that every movement is a telling 
one. 

Wesley Boynton, Director of the 
Arundel Opera Theater, Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, substituting for Ralph Er- 
rolle on the topic “Training for Opera 
in America,” spoke of his problems in 
connection with his 12 years experi- 
ence with his company, and questioned 
whether attention should be given to 
training the public rather than the sing- 
er. 

Mme. Sonia Sharnova, of the Chi- 
cago Conservatory and formerly of the 
Chicago Opera Company, ably summed 
up the presentations. 

The question period actually brought 
more speeches from the floor than ques- 
tions, but at least a couple of these had 
considerable interest and authority, so it 
was a lively and worthwhile session in 
spite of the deviations from the most 
approved and efficient procedure. 

At 1:00 p.m., B. Fred Wise, Audi- 
tions Chairman, presented the following 
Regional Winners of the Student Audi- 
tions in a program, with each winner 
presenting three songs: Warren Hoffer, 
John Humphrey, Sharon Sprowls, Syl- 


via Fredericks, Maurice Villemair and 
Darol Fredericks. 

Next, E. Clifford Toren, Past-Presi- 
dent and Co-ordinator of Chapters 
moderated a discussion on “The Dynam- 
ic Local Chapter.” 

In his own talk on “The Local Chap- 
ter’s Relationship and Responsibilities t: 
the National Association,” Mr. Tore 
stressed that, because of differences in 
local situations, the local chapter func- 
tions as an autonomous group subjec 
only to the most minor control on th: 
national level. He outlined the require 
ments for installation of a chapter 0° 
NATS, gave statistics regarding mem 
bership, pointed out the scope of chap- 
ter activity and emphasized its impor- 
tance. He mentioned that more than half 
of the 1888 members of NATS belong to 
local chapters. 

Berton Coffin, University of Colorado, 
speaking on “The Chapter and the Indi- 
vidual NATS Member,” called the sing- 
ing teacher a creator, and termed en- 
thusiasm and know-how his best allies. 
He pointed out ways in which the chap- 
ter can assist members to gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of how to handle talent, 
more outlets for talent, better public re- 
lations and better criticism after the stu- 
dent has left the studio. He pointed out 
that by studying and keeping up with 
chapter activities we keep up with what 
is going on in the community and keep 
in touch with our colleagues. We must 
keep improving our techniques. As they 
become better and more secure, we can 
spend more time in analysis and devel- 
oping ideals. The chapter can operate as 
a study group. It can aid in filling reper- 
toire needs. 

George Cox, Past-President of the 
Wisconsin Chapter, spoke in place of 
Warren B. Wooldridge, on “The Chapter, 
the Community, and the Profession-at- 
Large.” He pointed out that the chapter 
can help raise the standard of teaching 
in public schools by discussion of teach- 
ing practices and techniques at meet- 
ings; and urged that chapters invite 
non-members to chapter meetings, 
pointing out that new members are of- 
ten secured thus. He also suggested the 
performance of new repertoire at chap- 
ter meetings, and the placing of lists of 
teachers in local music stores. 

Jean Ludman [Montclair, N. J.] had 
to curtail her presentation on “The 
Chapter, the Young Student, the Artist 
Student and the Professional,” because 
of lack of time, but gave food for 
thought in several pertinent observa- 
tions. 

At 3 p.m., Beth Ann Hood, contralto, 
1957 Singer-of-the-Year, justified the 
choice of the judges with an excellent 
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recital which disclosed the marked pro- 
gress she has made since she won the 
title in Kansas City. With the expert 
assistance of Leo Taubman at the pi- 
ano, she gave particularly colorful and 
stylistically apt performances of three of 
the De Falla “Seven Spanish Folk 
Songs” and the “Seguidilla” from Car- 
nen which was her encore. 

The program contained: Schlage doch, 
gewiinschte Stunde—Bach; Ombra fe- 
lce—Mozart; Mit Myrthen und Rosen, 
Der schwere Abend, Marienwiirmchen 
and Schéne Fremde—Schumann; O Mio 
Fernando [La Favorita]—Donizetti; El 
pano moruno, Nana, and Polo—De 
Falla; Nocturne—Barber; Carolina 
Cabin, Lonely People, and Silver Rain 
--Jean Berger. 

The annual business meeting, presid- 
ed over by President Gilliland, at 4 p.m., 
ran its appointed course smoothly, with 
the re-election of three members of the 
Board of Directors [John Thut, John L. 
Lester and Arnold Putman] whose 
terms had expired, the usual congratu- 
lations on the increase in membership 
and improvement in the Association’s 
financial condition, the thanks to all 
concerned with making the convention a 
success, and the annual encouragement 
to enlist more members, and particular- 
ly more non-member subscribers for 
THE BULLETIN, coming in for especial 
attention. 

The Annual Banquet in the Grand 
Ballroom was a gala occasion, with a 
full attendance, a menu that was as 
tastily prepared as it was elegantly 
served, and a thought-provoking speech 
by Hans W. Heinsheimer, Director of 
Publications, G. Schirmer, Inc., on 
“What Happens to the Voice in Contem- 
porary Music.” Since this paper is re- 
printed in full elsewhere in THE BULLE- 
TIN, let me say simply that it deserves to 
be read by ali who were not there, and 
that those who heard it will doubtless 
want to read it! 

Following Mr. Heinsheimer’s speech, 
the company moved into the West Ball- 
room where the Fourth Annual NATS 
Singer-of-the-Year Audition finals took 
place. Participants were: Therese Bauer, 
mezzo-soprano from Madison, Wis.; 
Anneliese Schober, soprano from Spar- 
tanburg, S.C.; Marilyn Davidson, so- 
prano from New Orleans, La.; Calvin 
Dash, baritone from Rochester, N.Y.; 
Lynne Olsen, soprano from Hebron, O. 

Judges Richard DeYoung, Burton 
Garlinghouse and Walter Allen Stults, 
all honored “elder statesmen” of NATS, 
gave the palm to Calvin Dash, who re- 
esived the $500 check, auditions with 
the Metropolitan, San. Francisco and 
Chicago Lyric operas, and will doubt- 
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less be engaged for concerts by NATS 
members as a result of his victory. Mrs. 
Schober was second place winner, and 
Mrs. Olsen winner of third place. They 
received checks for $200 and $100 re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Joel Carter, Governor, Southeast- 
ern Region, was moderator for the Tues- 
day morning symposium on “Implica- 
tions of the Cultural Background in Re- 
lation to the Art of Singing.” The par- 
ticipants in this symposium crammed a 
tremendous amount of history, philoso- 
phy, opinion and practical suggestion in- 
to the brief time allotted to each. 

Melvin Geist [Salem, Ore.] spoke on 
“Our Cultural Backgrounds in the Brit- 
ish Isles;” Mrs. Cecelia Ott Thompson 
[Philadelphia, Pa.] on “The Nordic- 
Germanic Contributions: Classicism and 
Romanticism;” Dr. Harvey Ringel [Chi- 
cago, Ill.] on “Gallic and Mediterranean 
Contributions: The Renaissance and the 
Baroque;” Margot Warner [Boston, 
Mass.] on “Philosophy and Mythology;” 
Weldon Whitlock [St. Louis, Mo.] on 
“Implications of the Historical and Na- 
tional Development of Opera;” Radiana 
Pazmor [Spartanburg, S.C.] on “For- 
eign Language Backgrounds: Their Cul- 
tural Influence on America and the Art 
of Singing;” Walter Allen Stults [Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas] substituting for Dr. 
H. Grady Harlan on “Comparative Mu- 
sicology: Musical Contributions of Non- 
Western Cultures and Implications for 
Singers;” Helen Steen Huls [St. Cloud, 
Minn.] substituting for Arthur Kraft on 
“Cultural Backgrounds in the Theater 
and World Drama;” Marshall Bryant 
[Portland, Me.] on “Cultural Back- 
ground in the Visual Arts;” Gertrude 
Tingley [Boston, Mass.] on “The Art of 
Poetry and the Art of Criticism: Back- 
grounds for the Art of Singing.” Victor 
Alexander Fields [New York City] 
gave a summation of all the various 
contributions, and added some valuable 
observations of his own. 

This symposium was interrupted in 
mid-career for a program of attractive 
selections sung by the Battin High 
School Glee Club of Elizabeth, N.J. 
Under the intense direction of Violet 
Johnson, these 65 girls sang with re- 
markable maturity of tone that was 
pleasant in sound, and impressed as be- 
ing unusually free and buoyant. Mrs. 
Sonya Sokoler was the effective accom- 
panist for the few numbers that re- 
quired accompaniment. 

An interesting demonstration of Au- 
dio Aids for Vocal Students and Choral 
Ensembles was held at 1:00 p.m., con- 
ducted by Hardin Van Deursen, An- 
drea Palestrina, Dr. Rubin Weinstein 
and Dr. Harry Robert Wilson, with the 
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assistance of 30 members of the Battin 
High School Glee Club for Dr. Wilson’s 
demonstration in choral ensemble work, 
and of five of his own students in Mr. 
Palestrina’s demonstration. 

The 2:00 p.m. panel discussion on 
“Defining and Relating the Differences 
between Solo and Choral Techniques in 
Singing” was moderated by Helen Hos- 
mer, Director of the Crane Department 
of Music, New York State Teachers Col- 
lege of Potsdam. 

Rosalie Miller [New York City] 
pointed out differences between the ne- 
cessary development of a commanding 
personality of the solo singer as against 
the necessity of the choral singer’s 
guarding against asserting his personal- 
ity; the solo singer’s dependence upon 
the technique he has learned, as against 
the choral singer’s’ albiity to put some 
dependence on the conductor in matters 
of tone production, intonation and dy- 
namics; but conceded that the better 
one sings, the better choral technique 
he will have. 

Luther Goodhart [New York City] 
felt that all the elements of the solo 
singer’s equipment should be a part of 
the good choral singer’s equipment, too. 
He stressed that in the choral perfor- 
mance the conductor is the singer; but 
his voice emanates from without. 

George Newton [Indianapolis, Ind] 
said the foundation of solo development 
is muscular control, and with good pos- 
ture and correct breathing obtaining, it 
does not matter whether the resultant 
beautiful singing is done as a solo, or by 
a large number of singers at once. 

[Please turn to page 25.] 
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PUCCINI: LA BOHEME 
Antonietta Stella and Bruna Rizzoli, 
sopranos; Gianni Poggi, tenor; Renato 


Capecchi, baritone; Guido Mazzini, 
bass; Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, 
conducting the chorus and orchestra 
of the Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli. 
[Columbia, M2L 401] 

What is there to distinguish one more 
Boheme? It is most unlikely to go wrong 
—this one certainly does not. Get a com- 
petent conductor, a good orchestra, and an 
experienced cast, and you are almost 
bound to sell out your performance, or— 
as in this case—to sell records. 

Columbia goes about the job by engag- 
ing a fine European conductor, Molinari- 
Pradelli, a cluster of knowledgeable solo- 
ists, three of whom have sung at the Met, 
including Antonietta Stella, who has won 
applause on both sides of the Atlantic, 
not to mention the Pacific. Then, to keep 
it from being just one more Boheme, they 
provide a truly interesting and informa- 
tive brochure, with articles and pictures 
about Boheme, Paris, Puccini, and famous 
interpreters of the role of Mimi. 


LEONIE RYSANEK: OPERATIC ARIAS 
Leonie Rysanek, soprano; Arturo 
Basile, conducting an orchestra in 
Turin. [RCA Victor, LM-2262] 

This record gives a fair sampling of 
the Italian repertoire of the Metropolitan’s 
latest choice for featured prima donna. 
The Austrian born Leonie Rysanek made 
her American debut with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera and has also sung with the 
Chicago Symphony, Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing. Critical response has been generous. 

She has an impressive upper voice, espe- 
cially when she sings softly. In the fortes 
it often sounds driven and is in grave 
danger of sharping much of the time. 
Her lower voice is disappointingly weak 
for a dramatic soprano, though it has a 
lovely warmth. 


RAFAELLO DE BANFIELD: 

LORD BYRON’S LOVE LETTER 
Astrid Varnay and Gertrude Riblas, 
sopranos; Nicoletta Carruba, contralto; 
Mario Carlin, tenor; Nicola Rescigno, 
conducting The Academy Symphony 
Orchestra of Rome. [RCA Victor, LM- 
2238] 

Tennessee Williams has written his first 
libretto, at the request of Rafaello de 
Banfield, who met him in Rome. No one 
should be surprised that it is about de- 
cadent Southern women living hopelessly 
in the past. The composer, by his own 
admission, has written “essentially mood 
music,” but insists that this “is not a play 
with music. It is opera.” 
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Whatever may be said of the music, it 
certainly does not get in the way of the 
script, which treats the Ariadne theme in 
one act in a manner leaving the listener 
with much the same depression as at the 
end of the third act of Vanessa, the prod- 
uct of the Barber-Menotti collaboration 
reviewed in the last BULLETIN. 

Astrid Varnay, Swedish-American so- 
prano now adding to her laurels abroad, is 
the Old Woman to whom in whose youth 
Byron wrote the letter. The part of the 
spinster granddaughter, Ariadne, is sung 
by Gertrude Riblas, Chicago Lyric Opera 
star, who created the role in the New 
Orleans premiere, in 1955. These ladies 
carry the opera most ably. 


THE ART OF BIDU SAYAO 
Bidu Sayao, soprano; B. Vivas and 
Wilfred Pelletier, conductors. [RCA 
Camden, CAL 373] 

The Brazilian coloratura, Bidu Sayao, 
sings arias from some of the operatic roles 
that have made her famous, and adds 
variety with some sparkling lighter songs, 
some of them from her own country. Her 
clear, piquant voice is well-suited to the 
program and the record is ingratiating. 


THE ART OF KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
Kirsten Flagstad, soprano; Eugene 
Ormandy, conducting The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Hans Lange, conduct- 
ing an unidentified orchestra. [RCA 
Camden, CAL-462] 

In the library of brilliant singing of the 
past, made possible by Camden Ip re- 
recordings of 78 originals, the voice of 
Kirsten Flagstad takes rightful place as 
the greatest of the Wagnerian sopranos. 

Side 1 of this disc contains perhaps the 
three most taxing arias for soprano; one 
by Weber (“Ozean, du Ungeheuer”) and 
two by Beethoven (“Ah! Perfido” and 
“Abscheulicher”). “Nothing surpasses Fi- 
delio,” Flagstad once said. 

It is in Wagner, however, that she is at 
her full stature. Side 2 contains half a 
dozen of the heaviest of these arias, from 
Die Walkiire, Lohengrin, and Tannhauser. 
In these her voice is, as she would have 
had it, “like a fountain,” an honest, forth- 
right outpouring of glorious tone. 


WAGNER: BRUNNHILDE’S IMMOLATION; 

TRISTAN. PRELUDE AND LIEBESTOD 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Charles 
Munch, conducting The Boston Sym- 
phony. [RCA Victor, LM-2255] 

Of Kirsten Flagstad’s Briinnhilde, Law- 
rence Gilman once wrote, “We are facing 
the ideal image of Wagner’s incomparable 
daughter of the heights . . . Who of us 
have known her like?” One hesitates to 
venture a reply, but of the now-ascendent 
stars, the one whose vocal magnitude is 
most comparable is the American, Eileen 
Farrell. 

Happily, direct comparison cannot be 
made here, for the selections on this disc 
do not duplicate any on the Camden re- 
lease just reviewed. They are long ex- 


cerpts from Wagnerian operas, magnifi- 
cently presented by Charles Munch anc 
the Boston Symphony. As you listen to 
these beautifully engineered recordings 
and above the sound of the superb orches- 
tra you hear the soaring soprano, rict 
and effortless in all registers, I believe 
you will say, “Every generation will hav: 
its great voices to keep alive the grea 
vocal music.” 


ON STAGE WITH ROBERT SHAW 
The Robert Shaw Chorale, Robert 
Shaw, conductor; Robert Russell Ben- 
nett, arranger. [RCA Victor, LM-2231 

In a day when the success of a musical 
show seems to depend. upon at least on» 
star who cannot sing it is interesting to 
hear a concert of all time great show tunes 
conceived and executed by musicians 
whose artistic performance standards ar2 
the highest. 

Robert Shaw is assistant conductor of 
the Cleveland Symphony, and has a worl'| 
of experience with his noted Chorale. His 
collaborator in this venture, Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett, is a resourceful arranger. 
The players and singers are all fine. Too 
bad the soloists are not credited. 

If America is to find her own indige- 
nous theater at a cultural level of which 
we can be proud as Europeans are of 19th 
century opera, it will have to be some- 
thing like what we hear in the better seg- 
ments of this record. 


ANDREW ROWAN SUMMERS 

Andrew Rowan Summers, baritone 

accompanying himself on the dulci- 

mer. [Folkways Records, FA 2348] 

This collection is an “authentic” one, 

which I am afraid is another way of say- 
ing “somewhat dull.” In this case we have 
a voice that spreads rather badly, and 
offers little variety of color for different 
moods, but it stays in tune and is always 
intelligible. Also, Mr. Summers plays in 
the traditional manner upon a genuine 
dulcimer. 


BEN AND BETH ALLEN 
Beth Allen, soprano; Ben Allen, tenor, 
accompanying themselves on harp and 
guitar; Ralph Carmichael, arranger. 
[Christian Faith Recordings, BB 7061] 
Ben and Beth Allen have light clear 
voices, considerable skill on the harp and 
guitar, a musicianly approach, and flair-- 
that indispensible asset of folksingers. On 
this recording, Ralph Carmichael joins 
forces with them to add a little orchestril 
color. The program runs to sentimentality, 
but most of the selections are worthy, and 
they are reverently sung. 


ECOLE DE NOTRE DAME 
Pro Musica Antiqua: Rene Letroye. 
Franz Martens, Frederic Anspac}. 
tenors; Willy Pourtois, Maurice le 
Groote, basses; Safford Cape, conduc- 
tor. [Archive Production, ARC 3051) 
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LEONINUS AND PEROTINUS MAGISTER 
Russell Oberlin, countertenor; Charles 
Bressler and Donald Perry, tenors; 
Seymour Barab, viol. [Experiences 
Anonymes, EA 0021] 

Crowning achievement of medieval mu- 
sic was a flowering of Gregorian Chant 
in a polyphony developed at the Cathedral 
cf Notre Dame in Paris. Archive provides 
excellent realizations of two of these 
crgana, one by Leoninus and one by his 
successor, Perotinus. Experiences Ano- 
rymes, devoting both sides of a disc to the 
Notre Dame school, manages to give six, 
hut in the case of Sederunt Principes (the 
major work which appears on both discs) 
Archive comes off a little better. 

The countertenor voice in Experiences 
snonymes may give an authentic sound, 
but a trio of individual voices does not 
sive as desirable an effect as the six 
\oices of the Pro Musica Antiqua on the 
Archive recording. Even more would be 
still better. For example, one should not 
hear the breathing in the cantus firmus, 
which must be sustained for as long as a 
minute on one syllable. Also I thought 
the rhythmic accent of EA was too bouncy, 
but who is to say what was the taste of 
Perotinus? Probably neither performance 
is perfectly authentic. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS AND 
LANGUAGE TEXTS 
Edith Braun, Sylvie Derdeyn, and 
Andrea Palestrina, reading song texts 
in German, French, and Italian, re- 
spectively. |Practice Aid Records, 
MAC 9001] 

This is another in the newest and most 
efficient format developed by PAR. Eight 
songs are included, two in each of the 
languages most commonly sung by Ameri- 
cans. They are all good, and most of them 
have accompaniments that few voice stu- 
dents can play for themselves. Each song 
is played—piano only, with no cues, so that 
the student may have the excellent mu- 
sical drill of singing with the record. I 
find it fun, but not too easy, like singing 
with a metronome. 

In addition each text, except the ones 
in English, is clearly and correctly enunci- 
ated by an authoritative language coach. 

PAR scrupulously avoids teaching an in- 
terpretation by rote. No liberties are taken, 
and all “effects” are left for the teacher 
to suggest. The same is true of the way 
the texts are read, and I found this dis- 
eppointing in one or two instances. No one 
would guess that “Un certo non so che” is 
really witty, after hearing a _ pedantic 
enunciation of the words, over and over, 
és they are repeated in the song, but with 
ro variation in the speaking voice. The 
languishing inflections of Edith Braun 
riay be suitable to “Morgen” but hardly to 
“Der Musikant.”22 
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“Interpretation in Song,” by Harry Plunkett Greene, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1912, 306 pp. 


, oe LIMITATION to the contrary notwithstanding, the rules set forth in 
this truly invaluable treatise may, without fear of successful contradiction, 
be said to apply with equal force to any and all forms of applied music. Long 
out of print, it is a pleasure to announce its recent reissue, thus again making 
possible acquisition of desired copies. The author, Irish in extraction, was him- 
self a singer and interpreter whose consummate art placed him at the very 
forefront of contemporary vocal artists, his voice being a sonorous Basso- 
Cantante, wide in range as well as pleasing and multi-colored in quality. 
Physically attractive—towering some six feet four inches in height—he was 
also endowed with an engaging stage presence as well as a puissant personality. 
Moreover, his collateral education, largely classical in scope, had thoroughly 
familiarized him with the traditional languages of song. This being the case, it 
is not at all surprising that the pen product of such a combination should de- 
serve accolade as “THE SINGER’S BIBLE,” a textbook adapted to constant. use by 
both teachers and pupils. So far as our knowledge enables us to determine, it 
is a manual on interpretation having no superior and, withal, few if any equals. 
However, the reader should realize that all his observations are predicated 
upon the assumption that the singers to whom they are addressed are technical- 
ly reasonably well-equipped and schooled. 

There is an illuminating introduction in which the writer chides singers, by 
and large, for not being sufficiently equipped adequately to cope with the 
exactions inherent in moving interpretations. Then follow five main divisions, 
each with numerous subheads, all so logically arranged as to preduce a veritable 
vocal Gradus ad Parnassum. The author’s colossal vocabulary coupled with 
his innate feeling for literary stylistic demands and beauty of expression have 
resulted in an English classic, one in fact that even the most unmusical laymen 
can peruse with keen enjoyment and proportionate appreciation. In fine, one 
may assert that Greene was, and still is, among the world’s greatest authorities 

n “Interpretation in Song.” 


“The Secrets of Svengali,” by J. H. Duval. James T. White & Co., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1922, 146 pp. [On singing, singers, teachers, critics. ] 


OMPILED IN BOOK FORM from a series of articles, each in itself a complete 
C essay, originally appearing in The Musical Courier, the resultant volume 
is as delightfully unique in concept as it is convincing in purpose. Couched 
almost entirely in the first person, its format is that of an outstanding musician 
and vocal teacher—in this instance Du Maurier’s celebrated Svengali—master- 
minding the vocal development of his equally famous student, Trilby. Follow- 
ing the carefully integrated lessons as, step by step, mentor and pupil grapple 
with the innumerable vocal, musical and interpretive exigencies incident to 
effecting the difficult transition from crass amateurism to stellar professional 
stature, becomes fascinating to the nth degree. In fact, one perceives that here 
is a veritable Ossa on Pelion of vocal pedagogy. Master of the phrase pictur- 
esque, Svengali’s directions are invariably opposite to the technical problem 
of the moment. Nor, in giving them, does he ever find it necessary to have re- 
course to all too prevalent “studio patter.” Comes the day then, when under 
his direction she debuts in a manner evoking not only frenetic public approval 
but also a universally eulogistic press. As might be anticipated, the combination 
brings engagement after engagement in concert, recital and opera, in all of 
which like success obtains. To her credit be it said that, during her entire 
career, Trilby always sought her maestro’s advice and the series of letters, to 
and from, make reading as interesting as that provided by any novel. Especially 
deserving mention are chapters on Diction, Interpretation, The Old Italian 


Classic Masters, Acting, Song Singing, [Please turn the page.] 
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Individuality and Sacred Traditions. Unfortunately, the work is now out of 
print. Nevertheless, diligent search among the numerous firms making a busi- 
ness of seeking out such books should make possible procuring copies. At any 
rate that is how we got ours, which we regard as a collector’s item. 


“On Studying Singing,” by Sergius Kagen, Rinehart & Company, Inc., New 
York and Toronto, 1950, 119 pp. 


APABLE TEACHERS OF singing will accord this very frank dissertation unquali- 

fied approbation. Contrariwise, hidebound adherents to so-called methods, 
personal and otherwise, will doubtless be very much irritated by the surgical 
precision with which author Kagen cuts to the quick in exposing the fallacies 
characteristic of their particular “isms.” Likewise the ever-present quacks will 
find small comfort in his comments concerning the incredibly pernicious de- 
vices with which their pedagogical (?) procedures are so replete. 

Pianist and accompanist-coach par excellence, professional association with 
many operatic, concert and recital stars has made him an unerring authority 
as to what it takes artistically to sing. Wherefore he pulls no punches in point- 
ing the finger of scorn at those unscrupulous charlatans whose only concern is 
to charge all that the traffic will bear, regardless of broken hearts and depleted 
exchecquers. 

The following brief excerpt from Chapter V is cited as an example of the 
sane attitude prevailing throughout the entire volume: 

1—A singer cannot hear himself sing as others hear him. 

2—We have no adequate nomenclature to describe accurately the sound pro- 

duced by the human voice. 

3—We have no direct means to communicate a sensation accompanying the 

production of sound. 

4—We have no direct control over the muscles primarily responsible for the 

pitch and quality of sound we produce. 

5—The primary control a singer possesses over his vocal apparatus is mental 

[due to the formation of a precise mental image of the sound he wishes 
to produce]. 

6—We have little, if any, knowledge of how this control can be learned by 

one who does not already possess it to some degree. 

7—We have little, if any, scientific knowledge of how precisely this control 

operates. 

8—All available evidence points to the fact that possession of accurate knowl- 

edge of physiological processes involved in singing does not enable one to 
reproduce processes at will accurately enough. 

Whether or not you agree in toto with these pronouncements, you cannot 
question the sincerity of their declaration. 


“The Brain and the Voice in Speech and Song,” by F. W. Mott, F.R.S., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1910, 112 pp. 


7. LITTLE VOLUME IS recommended to those teachers and professional singers 
who are primarily interested in an exhaustive anatomical and physiological 
analysis of the nerve and muscle coordination motivating the singing voice 
and articulate speech. Preliminary to consideration of the instrument itself, 
the breathing process, phonation, etc., the several theories as to the origin of 
speech are analyzed and compared at considerable length and in a most in- 
formative way. 

Follow then some fifteen chapters devoted to such topics as The Vocal Instru- 
ment and Its Three Parts; Pathological Degenerative Changes Producing 
Speech Defects and What They Teach: The Cerebral Mechanism of Speech and 
Song; Speech and Righthandedness; Localization of Speech Centers in the 
Brain; The Primary Site of Revival of worps in Silent Thought; Case of Deaf- 
ness Arising From Destruction of the Auditory Centres in the Brain Causing 
Loss of Speech; The Primary Revival of Some Sensations in the Brain and 
Psychic Mechanism of the Voice. Accompanying and vividly illustrating the 
text are some eighteen line drawings and photographs. Wholly scientific in his 
treatment of song and speech processes, the author makes no attempt to con- 
sider musical and emotional aspects of either one. Admirers of purely didactic 


texts will find themselves richly repaid by giving thoughtful consideration to 
its content.2# 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 15.] 


We were entertained by John Patton, 
a pupil of Berthold Busch, who sang a 
group of numbers and was accompanied 
by Ruth Havlik. Helen Steen Huls gave 
us an interesting account of her summer 
in Europe. [Mrs. Earl Barr] 


oer 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

On November 2, 1958, we met at the 
home of Mary Clarke, up on the Potomac 
River. Sister Marie-Aquinas [Immaculata 
Seminary] has been accepted as a new 
member, and promises to add much to 
our talented group. Several new ones 
have already applied for admission: Kath- 
erine Hansel, noted church and concert 
soprano; Todd Duncan, who needs no 
recommendation; Jules Zabawa, baritone 
soloist and, director at the Church of the 
Reformation; and Erma Jane Cook. We 
are very happy to welcome them. 

All programs for future recitals will be 
sent henceforth to the program chairman, 
Jane Stone, who will make substitutions 
in case of duplication or cancellation. No 
music may be held at any recitals; only 
words in a small book if absolutely neces- 
sary. The use of music will be permitted 
only in the case of oratorio. 

Larry Sears, organist and director at the 
Blessed Sacrament Church in Chevy 
Chase, was the speaker for that day. He 
began by accusing newspapers of giving 
singing lessons at the end of their concert 
reviews. He stressed the business of ap- 
plying for positions in church and the 
need of much preparation, saying: that 
personality faults should be corrected; 
that punctuality was a must; that appear- 
ance should be appropriate for church 
work; that a business-like manner should 
be maintained; and that the teacher 
should never be discussed. All publicity 
notices should be presented. Pupils should 
never beat time; music should be placed 
on a lectern to prevent this. Furthermore, 
students should never hover over the 
piano, or wander around; they should 
never press for an opinion, but should 
leave the audition at once, and not remain 
to hear others. A note of thanks should 
always be written for the privilege of 
audition. He said that many great voices 
lacked taste and needed guidance in social 
contacts. He covered repertoire for church 
singers and pointed out songs to avoid. He 
regretted that there was no chance in 
D.C. for local singers in opera. If a singer 
has a cold, he should request another 
audition. Always rehearse with the or- 
ganist first, if possible, because organ ac- 
companiment is not always the same as 
piano. He advised all singers to study 
rudimentary piano during their vacations. 

The next meeting was at the apartmert 
of our president, Leroy Lewis, on Decem- 
ber 10th, and the coming recital in Barker 
Hall was discussed. Vera Ross and our 
president will attend the convention ino 
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NYC. Virginia Linn, mezzo-soprano, was 
voted in as a new member. On December 
14th, at Barker Hall, a noteworthy and 
stirring recital was given by pupils of 
Mary Apple and Leroy Lewis. [Gretchen 
Hood | 


=e 


WISCONSIN 

The chapter held a meeting on Saturday 
ifternoon, December 6th, at the Wisconsin 
College of Music in Milwaukee; twenty 
nembers were in attendance. The topic 
‘or the meeting was: Problems of Inter- 
yretation. Miss Christine Gunlaugson 
{University of Wisconsin], vice-president, 
wrranged the program and acted as chair- 
nan. She opened the program with a brief 
survey of the subject under discussion, 
ind was followed by Miss Patricia Mahon 
[University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee], 
who sang several arias from Handel’s ora- 
orio Solomon, commenting on the specific 
»roblems of interpretation in these arias. 
Several songs were sung by Dale Gilbert 
[University of Wisconsin], who gave his 
ideas on the topic. The program was 
concluded by George Cox [Lawrence Col- 
lege], who sang several French songs, and 
outlined the problems of interpretation 
peculiar to French art songs. It is our 
plan to compile all the information, mim- 
eograph it, and distribute it to our mem- 
bership. 

Our next meeting will be held in Madi- 
son in the Spring. At this meeting, it is 
our plan to have an authority speak on 
the psychological and acoustical proper- 
ties of the voice. [Bernhardt H. West- 
lund]2e . 





NICHOLAS ..... 


[Continued from page 21.] 


Margaret Hillis, Director of the Amer- 
ican Concert Choir and Choral Founda- 
tion, Inc. [New York City] was unable 
to be present, but a letter from her read 
by Miss Hosmer stated that “good sing- 
ing is good singing” and that she recog- 
nized no differences between solo and 
choral techniques in singing. Good sing- 
ing, to her, involves well-supported 
tone, a narrow, even vibrato, correctly 
formed vowel sounds, keeping the vowel 
sounds in line, ability to keep clarity and 
‘ocus of sound, etc., regardless of wheth- 
er it is being done by a soloist or by a 
zroup. Lively questioning of the panel 
and discussion from the floor followed 
this presentation. 

At 3:00 p.m. the panel discussion on 
“Identifying and Implementing the Cul- 
tural Assets of Choral Singing” was in- 
troduced and moderated by Herald 
Stark [Iowa City, Iowa]. Henry Veld 
{ Augustana, IIl.] spoke of the spiritual 
uplift of choral singing. 

Louis Diercks [Columbus, 0O.] 
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pointed out that our culture is richer 
in many ways other than musical be- 
cause of choral singing. “Where would 
you find poetry with so many avid con- 
sumers?” he asked. He felt that the suc- 
cess of a choral conductor is measured 
by the percentage of his singers who 
continue to sing through their college 
years and later life, and stressed that 
the process of training is more important 
than the product. 

Hardin Van Deursen [Kansas City, 
Mo.] made a strong plea for a greatly 
broadened field of study and perfor- 
mance in the great choral literature of 
all ages and all schools and types. 

Vera Redgrove Neilson [Oklahoma 
City, Okla.] bore personal testimony 
in behalf of the important influence 
membership in choral groups can have 
on the musical growth and interest of 
the young. 

Dr. J. Oscar Miller [Chattanooga, 
Tenn.] stressed the spiritual benefits of 
a fine chorus to a community as well 
as to the individuals involved, and 
pointed out that the best of beautiful 
singing can be taught to the masses as 
well as to individuals. 

Aimo Kiviniemi [Lexington, Ky.] 
provided the light note to balance the 
seriousness of the foregoing by advis- 
ing choral directors to use “trite music; 
the chorus will love it the first time and 
hate it the tenth time,” “Pay no atten- 
tion to words . . . the music is always 
the more important,” “Dont’ treat your 
singers as unique . . . lump ’em and 
leave ’em.” 

The closing speaker on the convention, 
and one well-calculated to keep a good- 
ly proportion of those in attendance on 
hand until the end, was Nicolas Slon- 
imsky, prolific writer on music, a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of Encyclo- 
pedia Britanica, and the possessor of 
what is probably the most complete and 
accurate repository of musical dates and 
other facts [his head, I mean] outside 
the covers of Grove’s Dictionary. 

He gave one of his characteristically 
brilliant talks on modern music, the 
hundreds of new scales he has invented, 
and whatever else came into his dart- 
ing consciousness. And all this was il- 
lustrated with the aplomb of long prac- 
tice, the seasoning of high good humor 
and the flair of the born show-off. We 
all loved it, and he did, too! Such 
stunts as playing different scales simul- 
taneously, conducting two such rhythms 
as 7/8 against 5/8 at the same time, or 
playing a piece with his back to the key- 
board delighted him as much as it did 
us! 

To bring this most successful conven- 
tion to a close, Mr. Taylor brought all 
the chairmen of committees to the plat- 


form to receive his sincere thanks, and 
that of all those in attendance. 

President Gilliland added his official 
thanks to everyone, and invited all to 
join hands, forming a large circle, to 
sing “Auld Lang Syne” to close this 
highly successful convention in the tra- 
ditional manner.f¢ 





TOREN ..... 


[Continued from page 8.] 


worse on an average than those with- 
out in reaching all teachers in the 
area. Chapters without program com- 
mittees seemed to have done as well 
in planning the activities as those 
functioning with a committee. A study 
of the replies would show, among 
other things, these most important as- 
pects: 

That there is need for more chap- 
ters in certain areas in order to elimi- 
nate excessive travel distances. 

That though more than half of our 
NATS members are also chapter 
members, there are still many teach- 
ers who should be brought into local 
membership. 

That the success of the local chap- 
ter is a matter of personal interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of officers 
and members alike, and not neces- 
sarily dependent upon organizational 
structures or practices although it is 
safe to assume that a well-organized 
body will function more effectively 
and provide greater incentive to a 
larger number of people. 

That with the ever-expanding chap- 
ter membership and activity, the na- 
tional organization is gaining a tre- 
mendously effective voice in keeping 
our aims and objectives before our 
profession and the public at large. 
The chapter responsibility in this re- 
gard is great indeed. It is a responsi- 
bility and opportunity that we should 
accept enthusiastically knowing that 
literally hundreds of members like us 
are also engaged in this important 
work—important not only to ourselves 
and our organization, but even more 
so to the profession we represent. 

You will be pleased to know that 
charters were granted to two new 
chapters at the annual convention. We 
welcome the Onto VALLEY CHAPTER 
and the Rxope IstanD CHAPTER into 
our circle, and extend our best wishes 
for much success and satisfaction in 
their activities. To each of you, our 
sincere regards and best wishes. [E. 
Clifford Toren, Co-Ordinator of Chap- 
ters.] 





HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 
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VW J HEN I RECEIVED the invitation to be 


the speaker at this banquet, I was 
not only flattered, but also a little puz- 
zled. I don’t sing—not at all—I certainly 
don’t teach the art of singing, I don’t 
compose songs or operas, and I’m not an 
operatic impresario. Then I said to my- 
self: the fact that the Natronat Asso- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING had 
asked somebody to come here tonight 
who has no such immediate connection 
with their purpose—someone, as it were, 
whose main occupation on two contin- 
ents for a lifetime has been the discov- 
ery, the advancement and the general 
well-being of contemporary music— 
surely must have some significance. And 
so I was glad to accept your invitation. 

Since 1948, I have been on the staff of 
G. Schirmer. I am responsible for their 
publciations and for the ideas and phil- 
osophies behind their selection. So, of 
course, what I have to say, will be said 
from our own, perhaps limited point of 
observation. 

However, since we are the publishers 
of a rich crop of song-writers in Amer- 
ica—the publishers of Clara Edwards, 
Ernest Charles, John Duke, Celius 
Dougherty, Sidney Homer, John Jacob 
Niles, David Guion, Richard Hageman, 
Alfred Hay Malotte and Samuel Bar- 
ber—the publishers of Trees and of The 
Road to Mandalay—I think that I can 
report my thoughts on the status of 
singing in present musical literature 
with some authority. 

In giving you the above list of names, 
I didn’t do it in order to impress you 
with a large catalogue of achievement. 
I did it rather to bring to your attention 
the startling fact that, with the excep- 
tion of only a very few, these are all 
people who have written the songs that 
made them famous—the songs that have 
become part of the repertory, the songs 
that are sung and still sell today— 
many years ago. I might go a step fur- 
ther and say to you, frankly and with- 
out betraying any trade secret, that 
among the more than 4000 songs which 
we keep in print, not even a dozen of the 
real active ones—the real sellers if the 
word is permitted—have been created 
during the last generation. We all live, 
ladies and gentlemen, to a frightening 
extent—off the past! 

It isn’t that we don’t try to live in 
the present and to build for the future; 
we look most carefully at every manu- 
script that comes in. We attend recitals; 
we follow recommendations cheerfully. 
Week after week, we dig through veri- 
table mountains of songs which have 
been sent in by well-meaning amateurs 
from all corners of the land—another 
23rd Psalm, the 439th—another, the 
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1011th wedding song, “written, Sir, at 
the occasion of the wedding of our 
daughter, and performed there with 
great success. All my friends and several 
members of the congregation urged me 
to have it published.” We really try, but 
frying isn’t enough! After all is said, 
after the weekly mountain—52 moun- 
tains throughout the year—is sifted, ex- 
amined and, finally, disposed of, we 
publish ten songs a year at the utmost; 
G. Schirmer used to publish 40, 50, or 
more songs a year. I don’t mind telling 
you that most of the songs we print now, 
we print because we like to please our 


What Happens to thhi 


in Contemporadls 


composers——because we just can’t turn 
down a song by so-and-so, or because 
we feel [sometimes, we wonder why] 
that we just can’t get out of the business 
of publishing songs altogether. And, if 
I could tell you [that reminds me that I 
forgot Isabelle Firestone in my list of 
successful song-writers of the golden 
past], yes, if I could tell you how many 
of these songs—after years of hard 
trying to promote and sell them—nice, 
lovely, expensive piles of them—have 
to be destroyed and removed from the 
catalogue without hope of resurrection, 
you just wouldn’t believe it. Your 
heart bleeds when you have to give the 
order for the execution! 

Sacred songs, as a rule, fare a little 
better. There is a specialized market 
with a constant demand. In the secular 
field, however, things look grim indeed. 
I am referring not only to the so-called 
art song, but I am thinking also of the 
simple ballad that used to be the joy 
of the publisher—of Danny Boy, Bless 
this House, Bend of the River, or Trees. 
I think of them all. 

The job to get such a song started to- 
day is almost unsurmountable. The apa- 
thy of the public is appalling. After all, 
it is an open secret that even in the 
popular field the sales of sheet. music 
have dwindled to a fraction of what they 


used to be. Many popular music pub- 
lishers don’t even bother to print the 
stuff—all they want and get are record- 
ings. In our field, we have no such con- 
solation. How many _ contemporary 
songs on the serious level have been re. 
corded? It is easier to get a full-length 
opera, a huge oratorio, a symphony, o* 
even a chamber-music work recorded 
than a song. For instance, the American 
Recording Society has recorded a rich 
repertory of American concert songs, 
music of all categories—with the excep-. 
tion of songs. Samuel Barber’s opera, 
Vanessa, has been recorded, all his con- 


certos, his symphonies, but, with a few 
insignificant exceptions, none of his 
songs. 

And consider another handicap. Not 
too long ago, a song would be per- 
formed over the air, or in a Town Hall or 
Carnegie Hall recital; the next day doz- 
ens of people would ask for it. Today, 
promotion of serious songs on the air 
has all but vanished. All the famous 
spots: the John Charles Thomas Hour, 
the Gladys Swarthout Program, the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air, the 
Ford Hour—even the Telephone Hour 
—have disappeared. There is no regular 
spot for a singer of serious song material 
on the air anywhere. As for perfor- 
mance in recital, the reaction of the 
public is almost nonexistent. 

Why is this so? What is the matter 
with an art that has given the world 
many of its most inspired musical trea- 
sures—that has brought joy, uplift, con- 
solation to man ever since the first folk 
singers in ancient Greece or Egypt 
strummed their—well, whatever they 
strummed—and, now, that seems to 
linger on the outer edges of the musical 
scene, not completely forgotten, but un- 
doubtedly neglected, belittled and 
spurned. When you look at the songs 
that are written today,. one strange 
thought occurs to you. You cannot help 
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thinking that song-writing—what little 
is left of it—has become an art prac- 
ticed more and more by specialists. Let 
me explain what I mean. For 300 years, 
a treasury of songs has been created by 
the great composers of the world. Only 
very few—perhaps Wagner, Bruckner, 
Verdi, Puccini—have not written songs. 
On the other hand, who are those that 
have? Purcell or Richard Strauss, Mo- 
zart or Debussy, Dr. Arne or Gustav 
Mahler, Handel, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Grieg, Schumann, Brahms, Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff— 
there is no end to the list of great com- 


kbice 


af USiec 


Hans Heinsheimer 


posers of symphonies, operas, string 
quartets, concertos and piano sonatas— 
the great composers of the world for 
whom the song [das Lied] was a very 
important part of their musical think- 
ing, their musical language, their musi- 
cal expression. 

Music has surely not come to an erd 
with these men; our own time has pro- 
duced a rich generation of important 
composers. This is not a small time, 
musically speaking, for it can boast of 
such names as: Stravinsky, Schoen- 
berg, Prokofieff, Bartok, Shostakovitch, 
Hindemith, Honegger and Alban Berg. 
Here, however, we have a whole genera- 
tion of composers who have made a 
reputation for themselves—have built 
up a large and successful international 
repertory without paying more than the 
most casual attention to the musical 
form that concerns us. Everybody 
knows Le Sacre du Printemps, Peter 
and the Wolf, Wozzek, Mathis der Mal- 
er, Carmina Burana, or Pierrot Lun- 
cire. Who, but a few experts, knows of 
any songs by these masters? And here, 
in America, you can observe the same 
strange picture. With the exception of 
Samuel Barber who, significantly, be- 
gan his musical life as a singer, and who 
grew up in a family tradition where 
singing and the appreciation of songs 
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seemed natural, the big league compos- 
ers of America have written for almost 
every medium, but they have treated 
the song as a by-product of little, if any 
significance, in their musical thinking. 
Take such a man as Roy Harris—with 
seven symponies to his credit, innum- 
erable works for chamber music, con- 
certos, oratorios — anything you can 
think of. Take William Schuman, Aaron 
Copland, Virgil Thomson, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, Paul Creston, Eliot Carter, 
Roger Sessions, Douglas Moore, Nor- 
man dello Joio, Peter Mennin, Lukas 
Foss, or Ernest Bloch—oh, I know, there 
are a few songs by most of them, but 
they are isolated items when you look 
at tout Voeuvre of these composers— 
dwarfed by their operas, oratorios, sym- 
phonies, concertos, ballets and string 
quartets that have made the reputations 
of these composers, and, without a 
doubt, are their main concern. 


I am aware, of course, of the fine re- 
pertory of American art songs by such 
composers as John Duke, Celius Dough- 
erty, Clara Edwards, Ernest Charles 
and many others, and, not for a mo- 
ment, do I wish to belittle their work. 
What I am trying to point out is that, 
apparently, the art of song writing has 
been taken over by these specialists. 
With the exception of Hugo Wolf—even 
he wrote operas and large orchestral 
works, so the comparison isn’t entire- 
ly valid—the repertory of great songs 
of the past was not written by special- 
ists. It was written by composers big 
enough to create Tod und Verklaerung, 
the Unfinished Symphony, the Marriage 
of Figaro, Elijah, the Nutcracker Suite, 
or the music to Peer Gynt. 


What is the reason for such a change? 
This is the time of the year when seri- 
ous work stops—when the spirit of 
the season, if not other spirits, fill us 
with thoughts of reflection on the past 
and resolutions for the future—when 
only the national convention of the Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SINGING could have prevented me from 
leaving it all behind, and shutting my- 
self in my little house in the moun- 
tains for a period of soul-searching and 
spiritual retreat. So you will have to 
bear with me if I do my soul-searching 
and philosophizing here, aloud. 


What is the reason for such a change, 
I ask? Could it be, perhaps, that the 
song, the small form, that wonderful, 
fragile creation which, within a few 
bars—a few pages at the most—has to 
express a whole gamut of feeling, creat- 
ing in its short span an entire world of 
its own—could it be that this gentle, ro- 
mantic art of song writing just isn’t the 
expression of the composer of today? 


Maybe we shouldn’t expect an inhabi- 
tant of New York, Paris, Moscow, or 
even of the Vienna today, to set to mu- 
sic such remote, such quite distant 
things as Feldeinsamkeit, as a trout 
rushing through a brook, as Traum 
durch die Daemmerung — a Daemme- 
rung soiled by neon lights, trembling 
with the ugly sound of jet planes, 
brightened and destroyed by rockets, 
contaminated by fall-out and pierced by 
Geiger counters. How can we sing of the 
silvery moon when we try to shoot ster- 
ilized rockets around it, photograph it, 
and prepare to invade it? It isn’t a lov- 
er’s moon anymore, not a composer’s 
moon—anymore! There are no young 
fellows anymore wandering the dusty 
roads of Europe—thinking, dreaming, 
singing of the Schoene Muellerin. The 
two grenadiers will never come home 
from Russia; they will be put to work 
in an atomic plant in Siberia! 

What has happened to the less am- 
bitious composer who does not compete 
with the great, but who has given us 
—not too long ago—a whole litera- 
ture of songs standing squarely between 
the high- and the low-brow, songs that 
were a source of inspiration and de- 
light to millions, and a steady revenue 
to their creators and publishers. Who, 
today, can write a simple, convincing 
ballad, such as: Until, Sylvia, or Bless 
this House? Radio and its over-exploi- 
tation of material, the movies, television, 
the hit-parade techniques of our day— 
everything has been blamed for the 
strange paralysis that seems to have 
come over the creative power of the 
men and women who used to pour out 
these moving, successful songs. I would 
rather think that what made the well of 
inspiration dry up is the disappearance 
of the simple life they lived and wrote 
about—of plain, straight faith in God 
and His commandments—in the gentle, 
homespun things and beliefs that made 
these songs real to those who wrote 
them, and genuine to those who sang 
them and to those who listened. If you 
don’t believe in a Blessed House any 
more, in the simple beauty of Trees, in 
love and undisturbed happiness of the 
heart—how can you sing about them? 


The composer of today, living in an 
age of jet planes, of moon rockets, of 
tremendous political and philosophical 
revolutions—living in an age which Bert 
Brecht, the German poet, once so clearly 
expressed in his opera, Mahagonny, as 
an age where there is nothing left to 
hold on to, uses the human voice less 
and less to express himself. Gustav 
Mahler employed the human voice so 
convincingly, so naturally, in his great 


[Please turn to page 33.] 








THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Gilliland reviews NATS’s growth 


during the first year of his administration. 


HROUGHOUT WORLD HISTORY, one 

may be impressed by the presence 
of ideals as motivating forces in the 
turn of events which have shaped the 
destiny of the world. Through the 
pursuit of such ideals, men have ex- 
tended themselves to sacrificial ef- 
fort to the end that subsequent de- 
sired outcomes have emerged for the 
benefit of mankind. 

In similar manner, our “founding 
fathers” were stimulated to dedicate 
themselves to ideals on which our be- 
loved association was conceived. That 
this same idealistic dedication con- 
tinues in the operation of our corpora- 
tion, it has been the happy experience 
of your President to observe, feel, and 
appreciate. The distinctive character 
of the President’s position makes this 
possible to a greater degree than any 
other office, unless it be that of Past- 
President. The story of this dedica- 
tion to ideals will be presented in the 
following report for the year. 


Convention Committee 


This successful New York Convention 
could not have come to pass without the 
cooperation and untiring efforts of Grace 
Leslie and Bernard Taylor, General Co- 
Chairmen; Gertrude Ehrhart, Program 
Chairman; Violet Johnson, Registrar; Earl 
Rogers, in charge of Social Arrangements: 
Madeliene Bartell, Public Relations; Jean 
Ludman, in charge of Exhibits: Harold 
Luckstone, Director of Finance, and Har- 
vey Ringel, in charge of Printing and Ad- 
vertising. These people and their commit- 
tees gave unstintingly of their time and 
energy and it is a great pleasure to thank 
them in the name of the association at this 
time. 


Executive Committee 


Hadley Crawford, Secretary, has been 
a constant source of information relat- 
ing to the conduct of affairs of the asso- 
ciation and on many occasions has been 
of real aid to your President. Duties of 
his office have been administered in an 
efficient and imaginative manner. Hadley’s 
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enthusiasm for NATS is a constant source 
of inspiration to many of us. 

Gertrude Tingley, Registrar, has admin- 
istered the arduous duties of her office 
with efficiency and with an all pervasive 
enthusiasm. To quote from page eight of 
the latest edition of our BuLtetin, “It is 
difficult to realize that approximately one- 
sixth of our membership changed resi- 
dence in 1958,” one can understand how 
arduous and time consuming her duties 
must be. The offices of Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Editor of THE BuLteTIN, of course, 
share this difficulty with Miss Tingley. Her 
wise counsel has frequently been sought 
and it was always with absolute grace that 
it was given. 

It is with some pride that through my 
recommendation of Robert Bowlus for 
Treasurer, his appointment became a 
reality. General satisfaction and praise 
have frequently been voiced because of 
the prompt, efficient way in which he has 
administered the perplexing and time 
consuming duties of his office. 

Vice-President William Vennard, Direc- 
tor of Workshops, brought system and 
imagination to his duties in this important 
and deraanding office. In the preparation 
of expense reports through the use of 
vouchers, a real improvement in business 
techniques was brought about. The public 
relations value of this readjustment has 
been considerable. I am very sorry to re- 
port that Mr. Vennard will be unable to 
continue in the capacity of Director of 
Workshops in 1959 because of the sabbati- 
cal granted him by the University of Cali- 
fornia to pursue further study in Europe. 

Alexander Grant, Chairman of Admis- 
sions, administers his important duties in 
an efficient and prompt manner. His con- 
tribution to the association through the 
years not only as Chairman of Admis- 
sions, but as director of a number of suc- 
cessful workshops, has been distinctive. 

The office of Director of Publicity is be- 
ing capably filled by Vice-President Louis 
Nicholas. Frequently, the results of his 
efforts are lost to our membership due to 
the policy of some newspapers and mag- 
azines not to publish anything concerning 
music except that which occurs in the 
local communities. In spite of this, many 
articles have appeared due to the efforts 
of Mr. Nicholas. 

Vice President, B. Fred Wise, Coordi- 
nator of Field Activities, is the motivating 
force back of the fine activities of the 


Regional Governors. The development o 
the successful regional conventions of the 
past few years has been due in a large 
measure to the intelligent and enthusiastic 
efforts of Mr. Wise. His contribution to 
smoothly functioning national-regiona 
scene has been outstanding. 
Past-President E. Clifford Toren hax 
been a source of inspiration and help t 
your President throughout the past year 
When he was approached to consider the 
post of Coordinator of Chapters, he ac- 
cepted, saying, “I am always glad to be o: 
help to NATS.” Such has been the philoso- 
phy of our Past-President. Mr. Toren is 
beginning his work as coordinator with the 
same tact, skill and sagacity which char- 
acterized his administration as President. 


The Policy Board of the 


Board of Directors 


Matters pertaining to policy and fi- 
nance are always referred to this group oi 
distinguished gentlemen for their approval, 
disapproval, and/or advice. Without ex- 
ception, they have been prompt and help- 
ful in their replies. 

To Grace Leslie, Berton Coffin, Richard 
DeYoung, John Lester, J. Oscar Miller, 
Charles Pearson, Arnold Putman, Eugene 
Fulton and John Thut, Secretary, the 
President expresses his appreciation. Af- 
fairs of policy which fall to this Board are 
administered with mature judgement. 


Regional Governors 


The responsibility of implementing the 
field work of the association depends up- 
on the initiative and activity of these of- 
ficers and their Lieutenant-Governors. 
Without exception their work has been 
highly effective. To Gertrude Ehrhart, Joel 
Carter, G. Frederick Holler, Vera Red- 
grove Neilson, George Newton, C. Rob- 
ert Larson, Melvin Geist, Elizabeth Wills, 
and their Lieutenant-Governors, the asso- 
ciation extends its sincere appreciation. 


Standing Committees 


The Advisory Committee on Vocal Edu- 
cation, consisting of Grace Leslie, Radiana 
Pazmor, Sonia Sharnova, Victor Alexan- 
der Fields, Stanley Deacon with Richard 
DeYoung, Chairman, has, and 1s making 
some profound contributions to voice edu- 
cation. The Public School Music Voccl 
Committee with Carl Nelson, Chairman, 
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has been at work in this important field. working vigorously. Their report is con- Amos Ebersole and Herman Larson per- 
Their duties have been increased by the tained in the report to the Convention. formed the mid-year audit of the books, 
newly conceived liaison licy with the The committee appointed to investigate and should receive the thanks of the as- 
P 
Music Educators National Conference, the present status and to make recom-_ sociation for their excellent services. 
which has appointed a similar commit- mendations as to the use of the vocal solo 
tee to work with NATS for mutual bene- in the workshop service consists of B. Membership 
fit. Other members of the committee are Fred Wise, Burton Coffin and John L. 
F. Clifford Toren, Harry Wilson, Paschal Lester. The progress report of this com- As this list approaches the 1900 mark, 
Monk, John Toms, Mary Cook, Philip mittee was sent to me by the Chairman, one is impressed with our present influence 
Gustafson and William Vennard. John L. Lester. in voice education and the possibilities for 
The Research Committee, consisting of The Nomination Committee, which pre- even greater future influence. Better 
William Ross, Chairman, Ralph Errolle, pared the slate of candidates for office, standards of teaching of present members 
Phil Duey, Victor A. Fields, Warren Wool- consists of Ferris Ohl, Chairman, Cecile through continuing education and higher 
dridge and William Vennard is one of our Jacobson, Aimo Kiviniemi, Ruth Miller standards of qualification for the r- 
. . pe 
most important committees, and has been Chamlee and Gene Hemmle. [Please turn to page 31.] 
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SECULAR SOLO 


YARMOUTH FAIR. Arranged for voice gnd piano by 
Warlock. Oxford University Press, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

A joyous, fast-paced solo for high voice based on a Norfolk 
folk song. 5 pages in length. Not too difficult but very effective. 


Peter 


LAMENT by Alan Hovaness. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 

243 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 80c¢ 

A song of dramatic intensity for medium voice and piano 

based on the words of Shelly. An unusual song of powerful 
contrasts. Highly romantic in character. 


New York, 
2 75¢ 

A strong, vital solo for high voice. Mr. Deis uses a text by 
Margaret Bristol. Fine climax at the end. Medium in difficulty. 


THE EBBING TIDE by Carl Deis. G. Schirmer, 
N. ¥ 


LULLABY FOR A MAN-CHILD by Gardner Read. Galaxy 

Music Corporation, New York, N. Y. 75¢ 

An unusual solo for voice and piano. Mr. Read has used a 

poem by Jean Starr Untermeyer. The piano accompaniment 

adds much to the mood of the song. Time 412 minutes. For 
medium voice. 


THE OLD SEA DOG by B. C. Hilliam. Boosey and Hawkes, 
Inc., Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y. 60¢ 

A rollicking sea song for medium male voice. 6 pages in 
length. Good final climax. A real man’s song, should be effective. 


STRATFORD LOVER by Gilbert Vinter. 
Inc., Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y. 
A fine song for high male voice. Delightful text by Marion 
Aston. Piano accompaniment. 3 pages in length. 


Boosey and Hawkes, 


EARLY IN THE MORNING by Ned Rorem. Henmar Press 
Inc., C. F. Peters Corporation, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., Agents. 90¢ 

A very delightful song for medium voice and piano. 2 pages 
in length. Text is unusual. Very effective. 


SACRED SOLO 


O FOR A CLOSER WALK WITH GOD by Eric H. Thiman. 

H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 159 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

75¢ 

Mr. Thiman gives us a fine musical setting, using the text by 

William Cowper. Organ accompaniment. The song is available 

for high and low voice also SATB. Normal in range and 
tessitura. 4 pages in length. Good for general use. 


SING, SOUL OF MINE by Robert E. Allen. H. W. Gray Co., 

Inc. 60¢ 

An effective Easter solo for medium voice. The piano accom- 

paniment adds to the dramatic soaring quality of the composi- 
tion. Medium in difficulty. 


THE OMNIPRESENT by Esmond Ingall. Carl Fischer, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 60¢ 

A worthwile sacred solo for medium voice and piano. 3 pages 
in length. Easy in difficulty. Good for general use. 


SACRED CHORAL 


O SLEEP, THOU HEAV’NBORN TREASURE. Arranged by 

Brian Trant. Oxford University Press, Fair Lawn, N. J. 20+ 

An attractive arrangement of an old German carol for SSA 

with piano accompaniment. 4 pages in length. Unusually fine 
text. Medium in difficulty. 


THE CHELSEA UNISON CHOIR BOOK. Compiled by Frances 
ee Harold Flammer, Inc., 251 West 19th Street, New 
York, : - 

A very be collection for Junior Choirs. It contains unison 

and 2-part songs. The volume contains 8 compositions and j 

choral responses. Easy in difficulty. 


UP, UP MY HEART WITH GLADNESS. Arranged by Austin 
C. Lovelace. Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., Evanstor, 
Illinois. 254 

A strong Easter anthem based on a melody of Johann Cruger 

[1648]. For mixed voices with piano or organ and optional 

flutes. 6 pages in length. Normal in range and tessitura. 


THE EASTER CAROL, setting by S. Seemeeel Wolff. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 20¢ 

A fine Easter carol based on a Dutch tune [1685]. Attractive 
melody. Easy in difficulty. Written for SAB. Strophic in form. 


EASTER CAROL. Arranged by Paul Christiansen. Neil A. Kjos 

Music Co., Chicago 6, Illinois. 20¢ 

A carol using a French folk tune. For SATB. There are 

opportunities for some good echo effects with a semi-chorus. 
Easy in difficulty. 6 pages in length. 


MY SHEPHERD WILL SUPPLY MY NEED. Arranged by 
Virgil Thomson. H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 159 East 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 22¢ 

An excellent anthem based on a traditional hymn-tune from 
the southern part of the United States. The text is a paraphrase 
on the 23rd Psalm. Arranged for SATB. Also SA, SSA, SSAA, 

SAB. 7 pages in length. Good for general use. 


AGAIN THE MORN OF GLADNESS by Eric Thiman. Novello 
and Company, London, England. H. G. Gray Company, Inc., 
New York, Agents. 

A hymn—anthem for unison voices and SATB. Suitable for 
the Easter season. 4 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. Effective 
final climax. 


COME, O COME THOU QUICKENING SPIRIT. Arranged by 

Harold K. Marks. Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

A strong dignified anthem arranged from the Freylinghausen’s 

Gesangbuch, Halle 1704. There are opportunities for unison, 

two-part male voices and soprano solo. Good for general serv- 
ice. Medium in difficulty. Organ accompaniment. 


THE LORD IS JUST by Joseph Roff. Theodore Presser Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
An effective anthem for SATB with organ or piano accom- 
paniment. Based on Psalm 145. There are some good canonic 
effects in the middle section. 5 pages in length. 


|Wittiam E. HotpripGe 
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GAY 90’S JACKETS 


Authentically designed, 
handsomely tailored to 


individual size. Colors Handsomely 


authentic tartans for the cteigge 

tae $24.90 a Elegant Look.” Charcoal, Green, Orange, patch or flap pockets. plaids, in either shawl 

Basic colors: Red, Gre Maroon. Top quality Also in Plaids and Solids. collar or peak lapel 
MATCHING OR CONTRAST- + hed, Grey, ' rare 
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SHAWL COLLAR 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Royal, Grey, 
Powder Blue, Gold, White, 


STRIPED BLAZERS 





Classic Blazer with 2, 3 
or 4 buttons. Choice of 


SAXON Y sacners 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 





MESS JACKETS 


A popular jacket for 
semi-formal occasions. 
Solid colors or Tartan 
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fo eo 


spective members will contribute to this 
desired future status. 


The present list of members who are 
delinquent in payment of their dues should 
be bountiful indication that certain quali- 
fications for membership have been over- 
looked by the persons who have spon- 
sored such candidates. Your President 
prefers to think the problem lies in the 
type of person elected for membership 
rather than the fault of our association. 
This is a very troublesome problem at the 
present time and in my opinion, many 
more qualities of the candidate should be 
scrutinized before he is sponsored for 
membership. 


Financial Status 


The fiscal status of our association is giv- 
en in detail in the convention report pre- 
pared by Secretary Crawford. On June 1, 
1956, the balance on hand was $6966.01; on 
June 1, 1957, the balance was $8,679.13; ‘on 
June 1, 1958, the balance was $10,581.13. 
It is a pleasure to note the progressive 
increase in our balance. 


The budget prepared for this year of 
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1958 was, with one or two exceptions, en- 
tirely adequate for satisfactory opera- 
tion of the association. In the case of the 
one or two exceptions, satisfactory ex- 
planation can be given. 

At the beginning of a new administra- 
tion, much printing is necessary as there 
is need for new stationery and other 
printed material. This was the reason for 
the rather large expenditure of funds for 
printed materials at the beginning of the 
present administration. 

The success of the Kansas City Con- 
vention brought in about twice as much 
income as the one held in Buffalo the year 
before. It is our fond hope that this con- 
vention will contribute toward another 
fine increment for the treasury. 

In general, I believe the association is 
making steady progress financially, al- 
though it is in no way approaching the 
status of being wealthy. Let us work 
toward that time when, as a result of our 
labors and frugality, we will be in a fine 
financial condition and able to do “more, 
with more and more.” 


Workshops 


We generally agree that summer work- 
shops present curricula of instruction un- 
matched in intensity and thoroughness in 
the world today. It has been with great 


pride that your President has described 
their operations to associates outside the 
field of music. 

In most cases our workshops have been 
and are self-supporting. This last summer, 
however, due to sickness of the staff, un- 
fortunate handling of publicity brochures 
and lack of sufficient promotion, three 
“shops” reported deficits. 

In the past, financial success of the in- 
dividual workshop was predicated on 
“cutting the cloth to fit the pattern;” if the 
director wished to have a staff member 
from a long distance, compensation for this 
large outlay of travel money was made by 

[Please turn the page.] 





American Composers Songs 
and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 








Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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Sulletin Subscriptions 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HELEN HULS, 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


California - Western Region: FREDERICK 
HArTUNG, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoenix, 
Arizona; JEROLD SHEPHERD, 14438 E. Ana- 
conda St., Whittier, California; WALTER 
WELTI, 695 Darwin Ave., Logan, Utah. 


Central Region: LAURA HOWARDSEN BArRK- 
Wick, 2537 Harding Ave., Chicago 47, 


Illinois; AGNEs Davis, School of Music, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana; STANLEY DeEaAcon, 4420 Warwick 


Blvd., Kansas City 2, Missouri; HuBERT 
Kockritz, 260 McCormick PI., Cincinnati 
19, Ohio; CAMERON MCLEAN, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan; Ferris 
OuL, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio; 
Hazev Peterson, 4216 N. University Rd., 
Peoria, Illinois; WELDON WuuitLock, 393 
N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Eastern Region: MADELIENE KING BARTELL, 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, New Jersey; 
Louise BAXTER COLGAN, 358 Danforth St., 
Portland, Maine; Dam. W. Cox, Box 371, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania; MABEL P. Fris- 
WELL, 891 Central Ave., Needham 92, 
Massachusetts; GUTHRIE Frye, 4312 Ruskin 
Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington 2, 
Delaware; LAurA P. GrRANpbEY, 47 Scarff 
Ave., Burlington, Vermont; CEcILE JACcoB- 
son, 143 Carnegie Hall, New York 19, 
New York; WittrAM B. MEerRELL, 212 
Seventeenth St., Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania; Lewis H. Niven, 6 University PI., 
Orono, Maine; VERA N. Ross, 4628 Brandy- 
wine St. N.W., Washington 16, District of 
Columbia; Loutse E. SLEEP, 131 Wildwood 
Ave., Buffalo, New York; PHitie N. TrEG- 
Gor, 22 Bonner Rd., Manchester, Con- 
necticut; Justin WILLIAMS, 151 W. Lan- 
vale St. Baltimore, Maryland. 


Northern Region: WIiLL1AM LEE BriGHT, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; GrorGceE F. Cox, Conservatory of 
Music, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin; ALLEN L. Downs, 2029 E. Third 
ot., Duluth 5, Minnesota; J. PuHivipp 
Gustarson, Northwestern College, 50 Wil- 
low St., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mary 
Loutset HoLpInG, 5219 Walker St., Lincoln, 
Nebraska; WILLIAM H. Lynn, State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska; 
Ropert McCoweEn, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; JOsepH F. Rossi, 700 W. 
Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET ENRICO, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings, Montana; 
GERALD IvAN FERGUSON, 5510 Kenwood PIL, 
Seattle 3, Washington; DAGNY GusTAFson, 
5848 S.W. Texas, Portland, Oregon; RuBy 
HERITAGE, 1214 S. Cook St., Spokane 3, 
Washington; CHARLES MILTON Ross, 311 
Twentieth Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


Southeastern Region: L. Wayne Batty, 

Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 

Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; JUNE 
[Continued on the page following.] 
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engaging “local” faculty. If discretionary 
power for choosing faculty is to be allowed 
in the future, workshop directors must 
achieve solvency. That the fee for regis- 
tration should be raised to $25.00 or $30.00 
has come in for some discussion. In any 
case, summer workshops—one of the most 
important contributions of NATS—should 
be guided toward financial success. 

Workshops were held at Lawrence Col- 
lege, Texas Christian University, Universi- 
ty of Connecticut, University of Idaho, 
University of Southern California and Em- 
ory University. Unless one has directed the 
activities of a NATS workshop, he can- 
not readily appreciate the magnitude of 
the work which is necessary for its con- 
duct. To the ladies and gentlemen who 
administered them, the association extends 
its deepest gratitude. 


Chapters 


One of the most promising “avenues” for 
the development of NATS is through the 
dynamic local chapter. It was for this rea- 
son then that it seemed appropriate for 
your President to create [with the sanc- 
tion of the Policy Board] the office of Co- 
ordinator of Chapters, and to appoint 
Past-President E. Clifford Toren to ad- 
minister it. 

Chapters, properly conducted, may be- 
come communities of effort to improve the 
status of the teacher of the community; 
provide for social experience and other 
concomitant learning; and, help provide 
enthusiasm for the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing in a national way. 

We were all impressed with the fine 
panel on the “Dynamic Local Chapter” 
which was organized by our Coordinator. 
It gave us a foretaste of what will be ex- 
pected from the local chapter in the fu- 
ture. There can be no doubt that the great- 
est influence of the local chapter is yet to 
come. 


Singer of the Year 
and Student Auditions 


Is it not true that the professional life of 
a teacher and the experience of a student 
are appropriately concerned with the pur- 
suit of ideals? The Singer of the Year 
auditions and Student auditions provide 
excellent and dramatic means of imple- 
menting and dramatizing this pursuit. Too 
often inordinate emphases are placed on 
winning, and the educational, aesthetic 
and spiritual values become secondary. 
Let us look upon this type of experience 
which we are providing for our students 
in the proper light to the end that the re- 
sults are as they should be. 

The work of the National Contest and 
Auditions Committee was under the co- 
ordination of Vice President B. Fred Wise 
and under the local direction of Regional 
and Lieutenant Governors. To these la- 
dies and gentlemen, the association ex- 


tends its appreciation for a job well done. 

Providing our talented students oppor- 
tunities to perform in public should be 
studied and improved upon. The recent 
article written by Governor Joel Carter 
could provide us with some excellent ideas 
for a start. Let us remember that while 
voice educators’ first objective is to teach 
people to sing we must also help provide 
audiences for them. 


The Bulletin 


The fact that our association is a mem- 
ber of the assembly of Learned Societies 
is dramatically justified and publicized by 
the format, the logically varied content, 
the functional value and the distinctively 
general excellence of our official maga- 
zine. To your President, THE BULLETIN is 
a monumental source of communication 
and one of the greatest motivating forces 
to bring us together as a community of 
friends and scholars. 

Perusal of our financial report will in- 
dicate that the sum of $980.47 was added 
to our treasury through new subscriptions 
alone. That $733.33 was spent for adver- 
tising in THe BuLietin during the year 
would indicate that many people are aware 
of its large circle of readers and subscrib- 
ers. 

It is a sincere personal pleasure to speak 
of the creative talent and the all around 
excellence of the work of Harvey Ringel, 
the Editor. His contribution to the devel- 
opment of NATS through this fine in- 
strument is a source of satisfaction to 
every member. 

Mr. Ringel has been ably assisted by 
Annemarie Gerts, whose contribution has 
been very important. Her ability to keep 
the membership list in order is most im- 
portant. 

To Walter Allen Stults, for his percep- 
tive and beautifully written book reviews: 
to William Vennard, for his authoritative 
review of records; to William E. Holdridge, 
for his splendid editorial contribution; to 
Helen Steen Huls, for her fine work in ex- 
tending the circulation of THE BULLETIN to 
school, college and university libraries and 
non-members; and to Bernard U. Taylor, 
Burton Garlinghouse and Louis Nicholas, 
members of the Editorial Board, the asso- 
ciation extends its deepest gratitude. 


In Memoriam 


During the past year many fine mem- 
bers, whose names are mentioned in each 
issue of THE BULLETIN, have passed from 
us. Let us stand for a moment of silent 
prayer for these departed colleagues. 


Conclusions 


To assume that a successful future will 
involve no change in our concepts, our 
idealism and our actions, would indicate a 
lack of foresight. If we wish to command 
more professional esteem and respect, we 
must merit it. This means greater exce)- 
lence of our work as far as the individual 
teacher is concerned and greater profe:- 
sional maturity association-wise. 
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Throughout my years of membership, 
the impressions of the great scholars with 
whom it was my good fortune to know 
and communicate have been of admira- 
tion, appreciation and even reverence. 
What would be the outcome if our internal 
communication could be improved to the 
point where this knowledge and “know 
how” could be implemented and channeled 
for the understanding, absorbtion and 
benefit of the individual members? 

It is obvious that we have the talent 
within our membership which could be 
implemented to further the education of 
individual members. It remains for those 
in charge to make individual teachers con- 
stantly aware of opportunities for further 
growth. That the study of singing which 
leads to vocal maturity and artistry will 
also lead to intellectual, spiritual and mo- 
ral outcomes should be our concern. We 
will certainly merit the most profound re- 
spect, consideration and cooperation from 
the source of our student body if our ob- 
jectives lead to these ends. Perhaps the 
greatest limitation within our association 
is an unfortunate proclivity of some mem- 
bers to minimize the importance of their 
work in the culture in which they live. 
Ours is a profession which should func- 
tion vigorously in any type of contempo- 
rary culture. Let us look upon our work 
with the proper esteem and attach appro- 
priate importance to our roles in contem- 
porary life. 

After considering all aspects, we can 
only conclude that ours is a maturing pro- 
fession and that through the benefit of 
our association we have reached a re- 
markably ‘influential status. That the bene- 
ficient idealism and vision of Wilcox, Car- 
son, DeYoung, Mowe, Stults, Taylor, Tor- 
en and others entered into the very fabric 
of our organization no one can deny. It is 
with great respect and appreciation that 
we reflect on the actions of these individu- 
als and hope that your President and 
those who come after him will have the 
sagacity to perpetuate the work so nobly 
done.2¢ 
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symphonic poem, Das Lied von der 
Erde, using the poems of the ancient 
Chinese poet, Li Tai Pe, to sing the 
Drinking Song of Earth’s Sorrow, the 
Song of Autumn Loneliness, of Youth, 
0 Beauty, of Wine in Spring, of Eter- 
nty. The human voice—a tenor and a 
r ezzo-soprano—sing of the loveliness of 
the earth which revives forever in spring, 
aid blooms anew—of the blue horizon 
that shines foever. Ewig, it sings, EWIG, 
evig, ewig! 

In our time, the poet who inspires 
a similar work does not sing of spring 
aid beauty, of autumn sadness and 
biossoms. In the post-Hiroshima world, 
the eternity of earth, the eternity of 
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spring, the eternity of anything has lost 
its real meaning. And so the modern 
composer—in this case, Leonard Bern- 
stein—finds his inspiration in a poem 
called: The Age of Anxiety. This poem 
by W. H. Auden, also starts, just as 
does The Song of the Earth, with a 
drinking song, but it’s a drinking song 
of desperation, of deep frustration—the 
drinking is done by four lonely char- 
acters, a girl and three men, in a Third 
Avenue bar in New York City in the 
shadow of the elevated subway. All of 
them are deeply insecure, trying, through 
drink, to free themselves from their 
problems—the problems of the beat 
generation. In setting this poem to mu- 
sic, the contemporary composer does not 
employ the human voice. Only the re- 
lentless, nervous drive of a large or- 
chestra, the percussional power of a 
jazzed-up solo piano, a battery of drums, 
can express its content. It is not an age 
for the tender sounds of the human 
voice. It is not an age for human ex- 
pressiveness. The composer of today 
finds the strongest expression, the most 
effective use for the human voice in the 
barbaric shouts of Orff’s Carmina Bur- 
ana, in the icecold majesty of Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex, in the powerful 
choral settings of William Schuman. He 
is inspired most when he can express 
what really concerns him, when he can 
sing, whisper, shout, speak of his age— 
the Age of Anxiety! 


Even in opera, the situation of the 
human voice has changed. True, it is 
still recognized as what it used to be. 
The same Leonard Bernstein asks in 
an article that I just found in the De- 
cember issue of Vogue, “What makes 
Opera Grand?” Here is his answer. “One 
of the chief reasons,” he writes, “for 
the tremendously direct power of opera 
is that it is sung. That fact may seem 
childishly obvious. But it acquires great 
significance when you consider that of 
all the different instruments in this 
vast heterogeneous collection called an 
orchestra, there is none that can com- 
pete in any way with the sublime ex- 
pressiveness of the human voice. It is 
the greatest instrument there is.” That 
is what Leonard Bernstein says about 
the human voice. But what are the ex- 
amples he quotes in his article, which 
is a transcript of one of his famous talks 
on Omnibus. The examples he uses are 
taken from Tristan, Carmen, Salome, 
Otello and La Boheme. Bernstein is the 
very symbol of contemporary musical 
thinking, of contemporary musical be- 
havior in America today, and yet when 
it comes to illustrate the power of op- 
era, he, too, lives in the past. And again, 
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Etson, Miami Conservatory, 2973 Coral 
Way, Miami 45, Florida; Harotp W. 
Ewinc, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
4, West Virginia; Vircinia W. LINNEY, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; CAROLYN P. PARK- 
ER, Columbia College, Columbia, South 
Carolina; MARGUERITE RINGO, Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Southern Region: Guy OWEN BAKER, Mu- 
sic Dept., Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; ELizABETH J. Fossey, Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee; JACK L. 
LYALL, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi; KENNETH L. Mc- 
SwWEEN, 604 E. Main St., Newport, Ten- 


nessee; RuTH S. PARKER, 1031 Twenty- 
sixth St. S., Birmingham, Alabama; OHM 
PauLt, West Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH 


Beatry, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; WILLIAM BOLAND, Midwestern 
University, Wichita Falls, Texas; HowARD 
Grotn, 841 Donaghey, Conway, Arkansas; 
WENDELL Ossporn, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas; WILLIAM RICE, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA 
NOLAN Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., Wichita 3, 
Kansas; OrcENITH SMITH, Music Dept., 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Dr. 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


s 
CHAPTERS 


Arkansas: Pres., ELIZABETH DuprREE ELLIs, 
104 N. College Ave., Fayetteville; Vice- 
Pres., Howarp Grotn, 1817 S. Boulevard, 
Conway; Sec., HaroLtp THompson, Box 
352, Hendrix College, Conway; Treas., 
CATHERINE McHucu, Department of Mu- 
sic, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Birmingham Area: Pres., PHYLLIS PUM- 
PHREY, 2708 Highland Ave., Rear House, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. P. Goipen, 7317 Fourth Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Treas., Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, 306 La Playa Pl., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sec., Mrs. R. P. Mims, 555 S. 
Forrest Dr., Birmingham, Ala. 


Blackhawk: Pres., Harry F. HEewun, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E, CAssLinc, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EstHer J. 
Macorose, 1111 Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Illinois; Treas, RutH HOLMEN, 
761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, IIL. 


Boston: Pres., Eowin O. Winco, 25 Adams 
St., Medfield, Massachusetts; Ist Vice- 
Pres., MARGoT WARNER, 20 St. Botolph 
St., Boston, Massachusetts; 2nd Vice-Pres., 
Lestie Kyte, 121 Austin St., Newtonville, 
Massachusetts; Treas., CLARA SHEAR, 162 
Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts; Rec. 
Sec., EpirH WeyYE Witson, 54 Wave Ave., 
Wakefield, Massachusetts; Corr. Sec., GER- 
TRUDE TINGLEY, 33 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., RAGNHILD Inve, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York; Vice-Pres., 
RutTH KoeHLerR NICHOLS, 635 Lisbon Ave., 
Buffalo 15, New York; Treas., ALIcE 
Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 11, 
New York; Sec., MAriE L. Monr, 425 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 
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Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2lst Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
DaGNy GusTAFsON, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., CAaRoLyN O. 
James, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. 


Chicago: Pres., Davin Austin, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois; Vice- 
Pres., ANNEMARIE GertTs, 25 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 5, Illinois; Treas., EUGENE 
E. Pence, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Illinois; Sec., MAXINE Stroup, 1765 
Monterey Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


Colorado: Pres., BERTON COFFIN, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; Vice-Pres., 
Epwarp ANDERSON, Colorado A & M, Fort 
Collins; Sec-Treas., CHARLES Byers, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN Hvusparp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EvrusHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAr- 
LOTTE GRAY, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. Frye, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., ESTHER R. BRApLey, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wm. 
DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 5. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., RoBerr Larson, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., Robert McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres. Amos §S. Epey core, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West . Vancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-1»«sidents, 
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HEINSHEIMER..... 
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it seems to me, it is the background of 
our time that has a stranglehold on the 
expressiveness of modern opera. The 
most striking and most successful aria in 
all of Menotti’s operas, Magda’s famous 
aria, “To this we’ve come,” in The Con- 
sul—probably the most genuine, unin- 
hibited, directly appealing aria he has 
written—concerns itself not with the 
ice-cold hand of the beloved, not with 
the fact that la donna é mobile, not 
with someone coming home from a war 
to Egypt, but with the political realities 
of today and the rebellion of the indi- 
vidual against—well—against another 
reality of the age of anxiety. Rare in- 
deed are the quiet moments when na- 
ture or love make the composer sing— 
the lovely song from Susannah, depict- 
ing the pretty night is only a brief in- 
terlude in an opera that takes its suc- 
cess from the wild undercurrent of pas- 
sion, from relentless rhythms, from love 
without gentleness and passion without 
grandeur. In Wozzek, to my mind the 
most important opera written since Ro- 
senkavalier, the voice seldom jells into 
a song. It is part of the orchestra, part 
of the deep musical probing into the 
character, the passions, the sufferings of 
the people on the stage, and when the 
voice does begin to gain domination as 
in the famous lullaby, it is again a song 
that never calms down into the gentle 
peace that has filled lullabys and love- 
songs from Monteverdi to Puccini. 


Where are we going? Where are we 
heading? Already, there is on the hor- 
izon that next step in musical expres- 
sion—electronic music, synthetic mu- 
sic, figured out by engineers and mathe- 
maticians, noted down not in _ notes, 
rests and expression marks, but in fre- 
quencies. We have heard here in New 
York, just a few weeks ago, a vivid 
demonstration by one of the serious 
young men of Europe who practices 
this revolutionary art, Mr. Karl Heinz 
Stockhausen. When electrically pro- 
duced sounds take over, the human 
voice has no place anymore—or if it is 
employed as in one of Stockhausen’s own 
pieces, it is pressed through the wringer 
of electronic machines, distorted, blown 
up far beyond its natural possibilities— 
shrieking, sighing, exclaiming isolated 
words, and shouts—artificial mutations 
of the human voice whose natural func- 
tion, beauty and expressiveness have 
been eliminated, drowned out by the 
current of electronic sound—stilled, s1- 
LENCED, killed! 

















Will this be the future? I can’t be- Bost 
lieve it. Stockhausen is not the only ou: 
young composer who speaks with con- ganz 
viction. We also have Bernstein’s ring- symg 
ing statement about the human voice, ence 
the one which I previously quoted: “I! gene 
is the greatest instrument there is.” It €xpr 
is, he says, not it was. It is, then, we f sllen 
say, and it will be. It is up to the com- thon 
poser of the present and the future t» York 
make it again the genuine source of ex- lars | 
pression of whatever he—in his own aame 
time, in his own surroundings, in his clam 
own world—wishes to express. And as f unc 
you have born with me, patientl,, § tons 
through my brief excursion in my ow) s eC: 
world of thoughts and contemplatior, tie k 
let us return together to the reality of § €ettir 
today—to the America of today that tieir 
takes so much pride in its musical ac- sat te 
complishments and so much interest in TL ono: 
the betterment of its musical destiny- \rite 
and that seems all but to have forgot- § j-kin: 
ten that the song ever since Jeanni: te di 
first combed her light brown hair ha r1usic 
been a valid part if its musical heritage. 9 - Ye: 
Enormous amounts of money are being § Side 
spent in the commissioning of music in J ™ake 
America. Television gives, or at least J #lmos 
gave large amounts for new operas. The from 
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@ The 83 year old MTNA, with a mem- J all 33 
bership quoted in round numbers as 
10,000, meets in Kansas City, February @ Ly: 
24-28, 1959. If they can match the bet- J cago 
ter than 21% in attendance chalked up ] Lyric 
by NATS in its recent New York con- cago ¢ 
vention, the “Heart of America” will ] fo, RF, 
have MTNA members running out of J99 yy, 
its proverbial ears. You c 
the ak 
@ In their St. Louis November meet- 
ing, NASM named our THomas WIL- Jf Ger 
LiaMsS [Knox College] to succeed Dr. | Chairr 
Burnett C. TutuHitt [Memphis College } conve: 
of Music] as secretary of the associa- J tele; 
tion. Dr. Tuthill’s’ 34 years of devoted J for so 
service virtually makes him “Mr. Jrived 
NASM!”He wil contniue to serve as J tended 
secretary-emeritus. regret 
-usine 
@ CuHartes Hepitey, 5314 Frankirv § attend 
AveNugE, Hottywoop 27, Catirornia. Jiation 
“The Bulltin has a fine substance and found 
look these days. You and your staif§Varmi 
have the association much in your debt$/1 the 
for the time and devotion you expendi §'ecogn 
on us.” rotenti 
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The 


Boston Symphony and the Koussevitsky 
}"oundation are only one of several or- 
ganizations who regularly commission 
symphonic music, and who have influ- 
«nced American composers for a whole 
generation in their choice of musical 
expression. In Louisville, 400,000 Rocke- 
feller dollars are being spent for sym- 
thonic works and operas. The New 
York City Center has 415,000 Ford dol- 
lars for several seasons of contemporary 
ssmerican opera. Even in the field of 
caamber music, money is offered by 
fyundations, publication by organiza- 
tons, performances and recordings by 
s ecial groups. Nobody does anything of 
tie kind for the song. Instead, poets are 
getting stingier and more difficult with 
tieir permissions to have their poems 
s2t to music—not as if it would be an 
Lonor, but as if they all felt as did one 
writer who wrote Aaron Copland, half 
jokingly, I suppose, but only half, that 
le didn’t want his fine lyrics soiled by 
r.usic. 

Yes, if there are difficulties from the 
inside—difficulties that are part of the 
raake up of this age, there is also an 
almost complete lack of encouragement 
from the outside. Most of the sympho- 


nies, string quartets, concertos and op- 
eras that adorn the American contem- 
porary repertory didn’t just grow out of 
a composer’s whim. They were com- 
missioned, written with a_ definite 
chance for performance. They are the 
result of a lot of serious attention, of 
planning, of encouragement. Perhaps, as 
we expand our goals, as we feel our 
musical responsibilities grow, as we set 
our aims higher, such encouragement 
will come also to the writing of fine 
art songs in America. The foundations, 
the recording companies, the radio and 
TV people, the singers and the impre- 
sarios and—you don’t have to say it, I 
say it myself—the publishers will all 
have to help. American music will be 
the richer, the more complete, the more 
beautiful for it. 

Then, perhaps, when we meet again, 
we might not have to speak of the fact 
that we live off the past. There will be 
a present and a future. In a few days, 
we all will celebrate the advent of a 
New Year. Let me slightly anticipate 
the event, let me raise my glass and 
drink to a happy future for all of you, 
to a happy future for the song in 
America.ff 
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@ E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin Sr., 
Cuicaco 13, ILtiNo1s. Word comes from 
this prominent outfitter of choirs with 
information on how to raise money for 
your choir robe fund—they have a list 
of 39 ways. If you write the company 
at the above address, they’ll be happy 
to send you the free folder explaining 
all 339 sure-fire techniques! 


@ Lyric Opera, 20 NortH Wacker, CHI- 
caco 6, ILLtino1s. AvupiTions for the 
Lyric Opera Chorus, open to all Chi- 
cago area singers, have been announced 
for February 27, 28, March 1 and 2, at 
20 North Wacker Drive, Room 631. 
You can get adidtional information at 
the above address. 


HM GertTRUDE ExHRHART, the Program 
Chairman of that remarkable New York 
convention, has sent on to The Bulletin 
é telegram from Senator Javits which, 
for some unknown reasons, never ar- 
rived at the convention as it was in- 
tended. Here is the message: “Deeply 
regret absence from the city on official 
-usiness, makes it impossible for me to 
attend convention meeting. The organ- 
izations’ strong support of the U.S. Arts 
Foundation bill is indeed most heart- 
varming. As we move ahead today 
in the scientific field, we must also 
recognize the importance in using our 
rotentials in the economic and cultural 
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fields to help in the “cold war.” The 
current defense emergency is causing 
us to take stock of all our resources 
for the struggle between communism 
and FREEDOM is total. We have enormous 
cultural resources and the government 
must now insure their full utilization 
in the national interest. Please be as- 
sured of my full cooperation in accord- 
ance with these principles, and extend 
my respects and regards to all in at- 
tendance.” [Jacob K. Javits, U.S.S.] 


* 


“What you have inherited from your 
fathers, earn over again for yourselves 
or it will not be yours.”—Goethe. 


@ The many friends of Kart BrapLey 
will be glad to know that he now hangs 
up his hat at G. Scuirmer, INc., 3 East 
43rd St., New York 17. Now everything 
will improve materially at that ad- 
dress. 


@ How would you like to consider some 
12,000 summer earning opportunities 
around the world and in all 49 states 
of the USA? If you'll write THe Ap- 
VANCEMENT AND PLACEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Box 99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 
22, N.Y., they’ll advise you on how 
you can pick the summer position you 
want most.{i 
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ATTENTION 
Change of address notice should be sent 
directly to National Secretary Hadley R. 
Crawford, Simpson College Indianolo, Iowa. 
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WORKSHOPS 10 FEA- 
TURE MICHAEL HEAD 


NEW FEATURE is to be added to the 

1959 Workshop Program. Through 
the co-operation of Boosey and Hawkes, 
Inc., the composer-pianist-singer, Mr1- 
CHAEL Heap will visit the United States 
for the express purpose of taking part 
in the faculty of the NATS workshop 
program. 

Professor of the Royal Academy of 
Music, he has a large following in Eng- 
land for his intimate recitals in which 
he accompanies himself in songs of all 
composers. Te has been cited for his 
excellence in performance of lieder, 
and has conducted master classes in all 
phases of vocal literature. What better 
way to learn the fine points of a song 
than from an outstanding composer? 

For information relative to the work- 
shop closest to you, write Grorcr Cox, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 
Student (.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing: Part I— 
Suggested training program 
with course content descrip- 
tions; Part II — Minimum 
requirements, Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree, with a major 
in voice for prospective teach- 
ers of singing; Part III — Lec- 
ture outlines for extension 
courses in vocal pedagogy 
with list of recommended 
reference readings. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.09) 


A List of Songs for High School 
Vocal Contests. [Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the 
Public Schools] (.10) 


The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 





with the Advent Season] (.10) 
Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing (.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to ihe National Secretary, 
Haptey R. CRAwrorp, SIMPSON COLLEGE, 
INDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 
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University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


TENNESSEE 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

Maryville College, Maryville 

George Peabody College of Teachers, 
Nashville 

Middle Tenn. State College, Murfreesboro 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 

Union University, Jackson 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


TEXAS 
Baylor University, Waco 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi 
East Texas Baptist College, Marshall 
Howard Co. Jr. College, Big Spring 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
North Texas State College, Denton 
S.W. Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Ft. Worth 

Texas Christian Univ., Ft. Worth 
Texas College of A. & IL. Kingsville 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Texas Western College, El Paso 
University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi 
University of Texas, Austin 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Univ., Morgantown 


WISCONSIN 


Lawrence College, Appleton 

Marian College, Fond du Lac 
Northland College, Ashland 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Viterbo College, La Crosse 

Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee 


CANADA 


Ursuline Convent, Chatham, Ontario 

Ursuline School of Music, London, Ontario 
Ursuline School of Music, Windsor, Ontario 
Victoria College, Victoria, British Columbia 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN REGION 


Bristol, Miss Margaret, 130 Main Street, Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. 

Linn, Miss Virginia, 1610 Hobart St., N.W., Wesh- 
ington 9, Rens 

Scott, Mr. Arthur Britannia, 
Endicott, N.Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


Erb, Mr. James Bryan, 9 ne Lane, Univ. of 
Richmond, Richmond, 

Garnett, Mrs. Gretchen Noble, 
Bay Village, Ohio. 

Gingery, Mr. Gail A., Bob 


504 Mersereau Ave., 


30500 Maple Drive, 


Jones Univ., 4421 


Greenville, S. Carolina. ; 
Johnson, Mr. Ben Sigel, 336 N. Main St., Wake 
Forest, N. Carolina. 


McConn, Mr. Maynard Ebling, 1308% 
Charleston 1, West Va. 

McPhail, Mrs. Claire Eliz., 21 Legare St., Charles- 
ton, S. Carolina. 


Quarrier St., 


Morris, Mrs. one Symes, 1617 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami 32, 

Sanford, Mrs. Tons Krick, Box 556, Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Weston, Mr. Vernon Wylie, 411 Riverview Ave., 
Charleston, S. Carolina. 


214 Reservoir Rd., 
Parkland Blvd., 


Williams, Mrs. Macie Teter, 
Beckley, W. Va. 

Wiltse. Mr. Albert Lyman, 2503 
Tampa 9, Fla. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Fisher, Miss Peggy Louise, 5701 Wornall St., 
sas City 13, Mo. 

Hatton, Mr. Howard T. Oberlin 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

MacWatters, Miss Virginia, Univ. Apt. 

loomington, Ind. 

Qubeck, Mr. Bernard E., St. 

Rensselaer, Ind. 


NORTHERN REGION 


Church, Mrs. Kathryn Ragsdale, Northland Col- 
lege, Ashland, Wis. 


Kan- 
Conservatory, 
West 316, 


Joseph’s College, 


Manring, Mr. Darryl Theodore, % NSTC, Peru, 
Nebraska. 
— Rose Immacula Brennon, 26 E. Exchange 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Wallin, Mrs. Jullianne, 504 4th Ave., Minot, 


N. Dak. 
Zastrow, Miss Joyce Smith, 2214 Marshall St., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 


Boothe, Miss Pattie Jean, 626% South Flood St.. 
Norman, Okla. 

Foltz, Mr. David B., 3519 S. 13th St., Wichita, Ka. 
Lynn, Mr. George, 1000 E. 7th Ave. Denver 18, 


olo. 

Montgomery, Miss Nancy Blanche, Shawnee Apts., 
Baptist Univ., Shawnee, Okla. 

Murphy, Mrs. Catherine Amt, 600 N.W. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Stewart, Miss Ruth Campbell, Box 28, Texas South- 
ern University, Houston, Texas. 


47th St., 


Stewart, Willa Elizabeth, 1118 Woodland Ave., 
Austin, Texas. 

Swain, Mrs. Margaret Simpson, 1303 Garfield 
Street, Norman, Okla. 

Townsley, Mr .Floyd Clifford, R.7, Box 73, Austin, 
Texas. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


Flentjen, Miss Ingrid, 15491% South Van Ness Ave., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

Hughes, Miss Esther 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Nordskog, Mr. Andrae, 1361 
Angeles 26, Calif. 

Post, Mrs. Valeria Postnikova, 4538 Norman Drive, 
San Diego 15, Calif. 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 
300 S. Spring, Pull- 


Harriett, 2267 Cedar St., 


Laveta Terr., Los 


Davis, Mrs. Margaret West, 
man, Wash. 


REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Lukken, Mr. Albert, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


Saroya, Mme. Bianca, 410 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


hoiversity 


Schou, we waite G Applicd raed 


Library 





IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 
MR. FRANK J. NURDING 
Tacoma, Washington 











CHANGES OF ADDRESSES 


Baalstad, Mme. Nene, 64 East Van Buren St., 


Chicago 5, Ill. 

(formerly 410 South Michigan Ave., 
Bartlett, Mr. Joseph Weldon, 3201 E. 

Charles, La. 

(formerly 3939 Gentile Blvd., New Orleans 22, 
Beckett, Mr. Harold Irvin, 1625 Shawnee 

Lima, Ohio. 

(formerly 536 North West, Lima) 
Davis, Mr. D. Evan, 848 Montroyal 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Chicago 5) 
Broad, Lake 


La.) 
Road, 


Blvd., No. 


(formerly Music Dept., Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.) ; ; 
Dixon, Mr. Robert Sidney, 9 Bradley Drive, Capi- 
tal Hts., Baptist Church, Montgomery, Ala. 
(formerly 3729 19th Pl., Meridian, Miss.) , 
Ferguson, Miss Mary Barbara, 3201 Parkview 
Blvd., Minneapolis 22, Minn. 


(formerly 4912 Penn Ave. So., Minneapolis 9) 
Fitch, Mrs. E. C., P.O. Box 510, Fairfield, Ala. 
(formerly 3551 So. Stafford St., Arlington 6, Va.) 
Foltz, Mr. Donald G., address remains 302 East 5th 
St., Superior, Wisc. = Ads 
(listed in Dec. Bulletin as changed to Wichita, 
Kans.) j 2 
Fowler, Mrs. Bernadine Warwick, 
Kansas City 9, Mo. 
(formerly 926 E. 30th St., 
Goida, Mrs. Betty Ann, 
Rochester 20, N.Y. 
(formerly 1945 West 27th St., 


Mamie, 3736 


Kansas City 9, Mo.) 
132 Laburnum Crescent, 


Erie, Pa. 


Gregg, Mr. Robert Stephens, 1005 Dreams Land- 
ing, Annapolis, Md. 
(formerly 7 Blair, Road, Fredericksburg, Va.) 
Gleason, Mrs. A.*° H., 1423 Sylvan Lane, Scotch 
Plains, N.J. 
(iormerly Miss Janet M. Grimler, 103 Coriell 


Ave., Fanwood, N. 

Hale, Mr. Virgil Edward, Pittsburg State College, 
Devt. of Music, Pittsburg, Kans. (Changed from 
Kansas State Teachers College) 

Henry, Miss Mary Lou, Franklin Square House, 11 
E. Newton St., Boston 18, Mass. 
(formerly P.O. Box 7342, University 
Baton Rouge 3, La 

Heun, Mr. Harry F., 
Ill. 


Station, 
-) 
1500 Rohde Avenue, Berkeley, 


t. Ambrose College, Davenport, lowa) 


(formerly S , 
Dale Alfred, Texas Women’s Uni- 


Jorgenson, Mr. 


versity, Denton, Texas. 

(formerly 325 College St., Winchester, Ky.) _ 
Lee, Miss Elizabeth Boardman, 705 West Main, 
Apt. 9, Urbana, II. 

(formerly 125 9th Street, Lincoln, III.) 
McLean, Mr. Cameron, 85 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 

Mich. 

p Fowenae 636 W. Kirby Ave., Detroit) 
Morrison, Mr. Harry S. Jr., S.U.I. Music Dept., 
Iowa City, lowa. 

(formerly 308 Abbott St., Moscow, Idaho) 


Messinger, Mrs. Jane Agor, 3641 San Gabriel Lane, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. ny. 
(702 Parkhurst Blvd., Kenmore 23, N.Y.) 


Nossaman, Miss Audrey M., 1207 Hart, Louisville, 
K , 


321 So. 
Paul Bennett, 


Brook 


Peterson St., Louisville) 


y. 
(formerly uisville) 
17833 3rd S.W., Seattle, 


Oncley. Mr. 
Wash. 
(formerly 85 Canoe 
New Jersey) 

Miss Ethel M., 


Parkway, Summit, 


87702 Colonial Road, 
Cleveland 20, Ohio) 


Fourth St., Tucum- 


(formerly 3072 Livingston Rd., 
Patten, Mr. Lloyd, 1509 So. 

cari, N. Mexico. 

(formerly 2718-B Duncan Drive, 


Amarillo, Texas) 


Scattergood, Mrs. L. C., 50 Claremont Drive, 
Maplewood, N.J. 

(formerly 582 Ridgewood Dr., Maplewood) 
— Mr. Glenn Albert, 272 Best, Berea, 
(formerly 106 E. Bagley Rd., Berea) 


Sister Mary Pancratius, R.S .M., Convent of Mer- 
cy, 142 So. Wyommeg St., Hazelton, Pa. 
(formerly 6 Church St., Great Neck, N.Y.) 

Stables, Mr. Glenn Crowder, P.O. Box 570, 
Spartanburg, So. Car. 

(formerly 2881 Cambridge Dr., San Jose, Calif.) 

Tack, Mr. Ormal E., 815 Bodine Road, Kenso, 
Washington. 

(reported as 816 in December Bulletin) 


Tanner, Mr. Earle, 7530 Mesquite Drive, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 
(formerly 15426 Willetta, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Thompson, Mrs. J. Wm., 1309 Jones St., 
ory, Tenn. 
(formerly 4251 Providence P1., 
Wexberg, Miss Lili, 
York 23, N.Y 
(formerly 
Woodward, Mrs. 
Grants Pass, Oregon. 
(from 107 East Hoover Ave., 
Worden, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
(formerly 1772 Avenue A., 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Ackley, Mr. Richard Henry, not at 16 Granger §¢., 
Hanover, Pa. 

Baal, Mrs. Genevieve Wheat, not at 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. 


) 
Old Hic':- 


New Orleans, Lz.) 
166 West 72nd St., New 


New York 28) 
Route 2, Box 6%,’ 


58 East 86th St., 
Hallie T.. 


Roseburg, 
1170 Baker 


Oregca 
Aven: e, 


Ames, Iowa) 





Drake U j- 


Barr, Mrs. Marguerite C., not at 2012 Walnut ‘t., 
a ge, 3, Pa. 

Best, Mr. Carli Jones, not at 2004 Echols ‘t., 
Bvran, ‘acee 


Cunningham, Mr. Louis, not at Oklahoma Ba >t 








Univ., Shawnee, Okla. 
Daro, Mr. David. not at 462 Wilson Ave., Ri h- 
mond, Calif. 


Fairfax, Mrs. 
Boston 16, 
Harlan, Mr. Monas Oscar, not 
West, Missoula, Mont. 

Heiser, Mrs. Annie Laurie, not at 

Jest Somerville, Mass. 

Hynes, Mr. Gilbert S., not at 28 Mora St., Dor 
chester 24, Mass. 

Ickes, Mr. John Lloyd, }Fr., not at 100 N. 
wood Ave., Baltimore 28, Md. 

Jones Mr. John Loren, not at 311 So. 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Mann, Miss Charlotte Louise, not at 3521 
ham St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
Morsbach, Mrs. vege not 
tral Ave., New York 23, N.Y. 


Madge. not at 543 Boylston ‘t., 


Mass. 





at 612 South tl 


36 Cherry ‘+t., 


Bea: h- 
Ramey St. 
Bing 


at 235 South Cen- 


Neri, Miss Josephine, oa at 1050 Sherman St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Park, Mr. Howard W., not at 312 North 8th St. 


Arkansas City, Kansas. 
Resler, Miss Cleo, not at 504 Fifth St., 
Ill 


Steward, Mr. Wm. E., not at Wayland Baptist Col- 
ege, Plainview, Texas. 

Weeks, Mrs. Margaret C., not at 330 
Ave., Chamberburg, Pa. 

Wilkerson, Mr. Frederick D., not at 3919% 
Montclair, Los Angeles 18, Calif. 

Wilkins, Miss Juanita, not at 644 Rutledge St. 
Spartanburg, So. Car. 


Wilmette, 


Carlton 








THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which was 
designed with you in mind. It is use- 
ful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 

This emblem symbolizes member- 
ship in a most powerful national or- 
ganization of singing teachers. By 
making your affiliation with this 
organization known, you not only 
add to your professional stature, but 
also help proclaim the spreading in- 
fluence of this organization. 

As more and more members dis- 
play this emblem, in some manner, 
a cumulative effect of inestimable 
value to all members of the NATS 
will result. Do your part today! 
Send your order, together with one 
dollar to HADLEY CRAWFORD, 
NATS SECRETARY, SIMPSON 
COLLEGE, INDIANOLA, IOWA. 

















